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To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


uais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 4 * Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


jence of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly eo stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
im tinent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupDRY, 3, Quai M 
on bar ema jes not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


For Frame 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE 








Us IVERSITY COLLEGE, » LONDON. wai 
NCIPLES OF ENG G.— 
MECHANIC ie INSOS will commence a COURSE of 
ECTURES *On the Strength of sgseatale, 
and pares arty _ Rail —_ 
ture, on TUESDAY, the 12t 
s of Lecture os, cat rest of 

past 


TON H 


4—Fee, 
Introductory Lecture, free. The Course may 
ieatended by Gentlemen who are not entered to other Classes of 


ER J. SCOTT, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
Mex AND ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
February 6, 1850, 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAF. ALGAR-SQUARE. 
HOTiCe is hereby given to the embers and Students, that 
CHAKD WESTMAC OTT, K.A., the Professor of Scul 
ari deliver his FIRST LECTURE on MONDAY EVE) 
ING NEXT, the 11th jastant, 96 at Eight o'clock, and his succeeding 
meson the Bre ecu Racany to the 1 Members and Students, 
ARL ty BER LESLIE, Esq. R.A., the Professor of 
will deliver his FIRST LECTURE, on THURSDAY 
VESING NEXT, the ae fasten. * pee o'clock, and his suc- 
wi urs 
A on te A ORESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A.,Sec. 


HOYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on FRIDAY, the 
nsth of February 1850. All Cad — are required to attend 
examination on the P jing 
Those who purpose ent ing as Students for the ensuing Session 
are requested to to apply (ether by! letter or pespenally) to the Prin- 


: e necessary 
aps ihe Col - By rte: of the Coun 


cil. 
LIP BOWES, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, Kin William-street, West Stran nd. 


TIYDE PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
Conducted by Mrs. KELSO, Pupil of the late Mrs. Bray, 
Paris. The plan is that pursued at Queen’s Ccilege ; but the 
Rete select, and the number in each limited. Instruction 
isimparted in the form of Lectures by visiting Professors, whose 
‘Clases it Lessons are prepared under experienced English and 
Foreign Governesses. | oe and particulars at 82, Oxford-terrace, 
eon ardcos, Hyde 
a EDUCATION on INCLUSIVE 
S.—A LADY, conducting a first-class Establishment, 
Daving recen! d her d her system 
dinstroction, &c., in order to complete the number of her Scholars 
, offers to receive Pupils at from 35 to 50 Guineas per annum, 
s. The studies are carried on under the most emi- 
pent Professional men, and no pains or expense spared to insure 
both the physical and mora! dev “ey vm of the Pupils. Native 
Professors for Modern Languages. Address, pre-paid, Deira, Mr. 
Deff’s Music Warehouse, Oxford-street. 


MONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—An English 
Gentleman, residing in oe inatom of Hanover, RECEIVES 

inte his house a few PU PILS. the Sons of Gentlemen, to prepare 
‘te the Public Schools and Universities. The course of Edaca- 
comprises Latin, Greek, French, German ; with those branches 
df Instra*tion necessary to form the accomplished Scholar, the 
(hristian, and the Gentleman. The German is pure, and French 
b eatantly spoicen in the house. The domestic arrangements 
tosecure the welfare and comfort of English pupils. 
by aed the — order will be given. The Advertiser will 
jand at Easter next.—For cards of — apply to the 

- Morais, Rose Mount, near Ledbu 


ENING CLASSES for YOUNG MEN.— 
the ip maction of the Archbisho of Canterbury, and 
tn at qt Ay ain d ot the 
shir Sania of the Evening Classes, an e eager demand for 
Gimilar in different parts of the Metropolis and its 
+4 are compelled to apply to the public to 
pony with money to carry out their philanthropic effort. It 
Retest, of grea of t importance to obtain endowments, which, 
funded in t! Hi names of Trustees, may perpetuate the work, 
‘Svell as subscriptions to meet the expenses of the details. The 
: respenfolle solicit the assistance of Graduates at our 
= and of others, members of the Church of England, to 
to janes Ca 
fee Deacon b Coc Co.’ +t 





























Classes | —. emiens are requested to be 
Faregmerten-cireet ; ; at Messrs. 


ish. ret or to t 
¢. KENZIE, M.A., , Hon. Sec. 


ms “Olave e's, Southwa: 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


His 
ie aby DUKE ot B BUCCLEUCH, K.G. F.R.S. &e. 
Lent Term commenced on the 15th of January. 
PerGenert Education, including naeeeen Instruction, Classics, 
the English, French, and G 


man Languages, His: H 
— &e., Board, Lodging and Laundry xpenses, 80 
rT this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
[ Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. igen Playfair, F.G.S. 


Mineralogy and Geol Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Metallurgy .. : J. A. Phillips, Esq. 
Feod . C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


Guineas 


Be Cl ce He? Esq. 
‘ Captain Grifiths, R.F.P. 
here rien 
elle, 
Falconer, Esq. 
Messrs. Angie. 
Princip Cowie, M.A. 
. The Rev} W.G. Watson, 
M.A. Vice-Principal. 
- & = Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 
Assis! r. 
r the additional courses in these three departments 
that in no case can the cost of education, board, 
guineas per annum. 


information appl 
incipal, College, ry eee or by letter) to the 


, | Mathematics, ditto . 
Classics, ditto ... 








JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY'S CONCERTS, 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROO 
The Subscribers are respectfully informed tes the TICKETS 
for the ensuing Season are NOW READY for Prvnig at Messrs. 
Appisons’, 210, Regent-street, where a Plan of the Reserved Seats 
appropriated to Subscribers may be seen. 


MANUENSIS.—A Young Man of good educa- 

tion, and who can give satisfactory references as to charac- 

ter, wishes ‘EMPLOYMENT AS AN AMANUENSIS. No ise 

tion will be made to travelling in this capacity.—Apply to J. R., 
Wells, Norfolk. 


lO PUBLISHERS, &c.—A Gentleman, 

thoroughly conversant with French and Gorman, and fur- 
nished with references of the highest kind, offers his services 
AS TRANSLATOR, on moderate terms.—Address J. L. M., 40, 
Jewin-street, City. 


Te SINGLE GENTLEMEN.—A small i apa 
able family, having a house beyond their requiremen 

desirous of LETTING a SITTING and BED RO 

to a GENTLEMAN. The house is very convenient, and eligibly 

situated for omnibus conveyance.—Apply or address R. M., 5, 

Waverley-place, near the Eyre Arms Tavern, St. John’s Wood.— 
secon -room occasionally, if requi 


ITBOGRAPHY. oe PORTRAITS (from Life 

4 orCopies) VIEWS. ILLUMINATIONS, FAC-SIMILES, 
ORNAMENTAL Le pay  &e. — int the f first — of art, 
with punctuality and o; 
mates forwarded, on application. to an any pact of th re the kingdom. “All 

















OM, Furnished, } 


NEW GERMAN CLASS shortly OPENING 
hf = Dr. my RICH FICK, Professor of German at Putney 
College, &c., at + ahs r Se: veers street, Portman square; a 
COURSE of LECTU ES on GERMAN LITEKATURE, and 
a course of DRAMATIC READIN an ith comments and expla- 
nations. For particulars see the Prospectuses and Syllabus at his 
Apartments. 


l.O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND 
PUBLISHERS.—A highly respectable Printi Firm is 
open to an engagement for thei Printing a first-class Weekly News- 
paper, or Weekly or Monthly Periodical, on advautageous terms. — 
{<anas (pre-paid), A. B., Messrs. Caslon & Co. Chiswell-street, 
ondon. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 
fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of pub- 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample grants of 
calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS: 
PAMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 
the advantage a being published by the first London Houses,— 
Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had gratis. 








500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of ? pentles*s Miscellany 
hyn well prow’ Edinburgh Review, &c., on good £317 6 


carriage free 1) to any ‘part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 
si after the receipt of the Sonnseript.a accom- 
saa by Post adios Order, or respectable reference in London. 





orders, whether in ry or country, 
Pm by addressing to Asubez & ‘Tocnsse, 18, Saabed urt, Long- 





Vanes SYSTEMATICALLY TAUGHT, 
ADY. + PpAine from AST o m LIFE, 

APR and FLOWER PRINTING. SKETCHING from 
NATURE &c. Terms: Single ra Class of four, 2s, 
each ; Class ht, 1s. 6d. each.— Address to s° 8., Ropins’s, Sta- 


tioner, Moreton-place, Kentish Town Road. 


THE ROYAL -PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE 


INCORPORATED BY eowant ar WHICH LIMITS 

HE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS. 
EXETER AND SOUTHAMPTON STREETS, STRAND. 
Capital £80,000, with power of increase to £100,000, in 
Shares of £10 each.— Deposit £1 per Share. 
Patrons, 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, F.R.S., FS a. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Londonderry, G.C.B., G 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Ailesbury, 7. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Granby, M.P. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury, F.S.A. 

The Right Hon. the Ear’ 

Rear-Admiral the Earl o: 

The Ri 


“ Craven. 
Veru 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Drie, PMB FSA 
The Right Hon. the Earl of El) re, 
The Right Hon. Lord Beaumont. 
The Right Hon. Sir F. Pollock, Lord Chief soem, F.RB.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Brackley. 


Tae Right Hon. Lord William Powlett, i P. 


&e. 
1.C.H., &e. 


Treasurers. 
John Masterman, Esq., M.P., 35, h, Midadeetene, 
Henry Hoare, Esq. = wu, Flecbet 


Samuel Harrison Armita Bea. _ ™ House, Mitcham 
Samuel Blaxland, Esq., + oreamiibomeners. Dishopagate- street. 
John Nickens Broughton, Esq., 382, Oxford-street. 
Edward Ma: —5 4 Clarke, Esq.. Resident Managing Director. 
Willis m Cooper, Esq., 13, Grenvilie-street, Brunswick-square. 
} Ves Crichton, Esq. . F.G.8., The Grove, Sevenoaks. 
eodore Martin, Esq., 10, New Pal ya’ 
James Josiah Millard, * Esq. ., Cordwainers’ Hall. 
William pd Octavius Sankey, Esq., M.B., London Fever 
os 

me alter Ruding Deverell, Esq., Somerset House. 

auaiors} Wilt M'Mahon, Esq., Crescent-place, Mornington- 


Solicitors—Messrs. Arney & Ottaway, 39, Essex-street, Strand. 

Architects— Messrs, Finden & Lewis, 9, Jotn-eirest, Adelphi 

Bankers—Messrs. Masterman & Co. Nicholas-lane. 

Secretary. ws ohn Pocock, Esq., Bankers’ Clearing House, Lombard- 
eet. 


This Charter has been granted for establishing in the Metropolis 
an Institution for Scientific Exhibitions, where recreation will be 
blended with intellectual 7 =~ edification. For this pareete, 
a building will be e eter and Contin hampton Streets. 
central position, we' st adapted for the pu — = line 
ventions have been already secu and 
daily. Works Natural ral Pudiccsphy ¢ and the Fine Arts rts will » delivered 
. Work: 
tures : the ne to form a National 
Secsum of the hi 
form ~ am 
means of 
Funds and Property will be secured by the Deed of Settlement 
approved of by the Board of Trade; and in order that ee 
may not be liable for debts, contracts, ae ts and liabilities, 
beyond the amount of their respective shares, a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation bas been obtained, by which this freedom from 
Ud per share will be paid upon 





liability is secured. A deposit 

allotment. and and a.cail of 22. 108, per rr will be made within two 
months afterwards; but a period of at least four months will 
elapse between each future call. In no case shall any call exceed 
2i. 10a, per iT and according to the present plans, it is on- 
Sime a that not more than two calls will be made. 
Annua {Me Meetings of the Shareholders will be held for the general 
purposes of the Institution, and for the election of Members of the 
Council and Auditors; one Mem and one Auditor retiring 
every year. Every holder of 10 shares will be entitled to a free 
admission to the Institution during the hours of exhibition; and 
a holder of 50 shares, in addition to his own free admission, will 
be entitled to introduce a friend. The estimates have been care- 
fully considered, and justify the expectation of an ample dividend. 
—Application for the —— shares to be made to the Secretary, 
at the Temporary Office of the Institution, 50, Threadneedle-street, 
where Prospectuses may be obtained; or to Messrs. Edward & 
ined Whitmore, Stock and Share Brokers, 17, Change-alley, 

ornhill 








ACHROMATIC MICROSOOPES. 
~ STRAKER respectfully informs the public 
e that he supplies Achromatic Microscopes on Mr. Pritchard’s 
new construction, suitable for ony urpose of investigation and 
research, at reasonable prices—The Vertical Achromatic Micro- 
cone, with Object Glasses, price 5 108. to 102 10s. (see Dr. Golding 
Bird on Urinar: .also Mr. Pritchard's work on Infusoria, 
living and fossil) Old Com eal Microscopes supplied with 
Achromatic Object Glasses at 2/. per set.— Microscopic Preparations 
of all kinds—Polarizing « Apparatus, &c. &c. For descriptions of 
the New Microsco; ssnopes, see a volume published by Messrs. Whit- 
taker & Co. eutitled * Microscopic Objects, Animal, Vegetable, end 
Mineral, with Instructions for preparin 
ice 5e.—London, 162, Fleet-street. 


Just published, gra 
CATALOGUE of VALUABLE, USEFUL, 
and INTERESTING ROOKS at reduced prices, Mal Z 
ewga’ e- 


CRAWFORD (Successor to the late J. Dowding), 82, 
It ‘reauired ar post, two stamps to be f forwarded. 


g and viewing 





street, London. 





N?: V. of DULAU & CO. ‘s QUARTERLY 
LIST of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other FOREIGN 
WORKS, recently published on the Continent and imported by 
DUL LAU & CO. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


[EMERSON SS ‘REPESENTATIVE MEN,’ 
pies One Shilling, handsomely printed in post 8vo. uniforta 

with the Standard Library, and forming the first issue of por N’S 
SHILLING SERIES. Other sterling works, chiefly Ame- 
rican writers, are in preparation, and will be published | at short 


intervals. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Sales by Auction. 
Very Choice Books, Oriental MSS., §c.—Six Days’ Sale. 


JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, February 21, and following 
days, the extensive, curious, and valuable LIBRARY of a well- 
known and eminent Collector ; comprising Books printed upon 
Vellum, including Cicero de Officiis, 1465, the first classic ever 
printed—curious and rare Block Books—- Early Romances ia 
various languages— Kare Books relating to America, including the 
Columbus Letter of 1497, and Vesputii Mundus Novus, uncut—an 
extensive series of Ancient Italian Books, quoted by the Acca- 
demia della Crusca—and a large collection of Books in General 
ar several of which are of such rarity as hitherto to have 
d the notice of all eeeenee ae Original MSS. of 
ules de Klaproth, the celebra eographer and Orientalist 
ae many rare and interesting MSS., Oriental Books, &. Cata- 
logues are now ready, and will sent’ on application. 


Mr. Carpenter's Splendid Stock of Books.— Eight Days’ Sale. 
JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, March 8, and pileving ore a the 
cneengive: ane oa yery im portant STOCK of BOOKS o 
CARPE kseller, of Old Bond-street, ‘coal’ so from 
on The ks of Prints, which form 6 large portion ‘= 
Stock, consist of carefully-selected Copies mostly in the proof sta! 
and the bindings are of the most tasteful and elegant character. 
this collection will be found a pny set of Piranesi’s Werks 
; Musée Francais, an 
» letters ; Tenareeay 


the celebrated Galleries anes 
d Copies of Boswell’ 3 La n- 
son, and "Bryan's Dictionary ie parabens 3 and valuabl ¢ Books in 


every men! are 
now iy, and wi be sent on application. 


Theological and Miscellaneous Books. 


a i. A LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Pleet-street, on MONDAY, and two following 
days, a PORTION of the TaMiLy LIBRARIES of of the late Rev 
CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY, and CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY, 
Esq., Author of * The New Bath Guide.’ Including, Chrysostom{ 
Opera. edit. Benedictina, 13 vola—Calasii Concordantie, edente 
Romaine, 4 vols.—Labbe et Cessart Concilia, 16 vols —Baronii 
yt. Ecclesiastica, 12 vols.—Perkins’s Works, 2 vols.—Poole’s 
Annotations of the Bible, 2 vols.—Johnston’s National Atlas— 
Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols.—Bolingbroke’s W orks, 5 vols —Scott's 
Commentary on the Bible, 6 vois —Bagster’s English Hexapla— 
Henry’s Exposition on the Bible, 3 vols —Burke’s Works, 12 vols. 
—Kobertson's Historical Works, 9 vols—Hume, Smollett, and 
pone, pices of England, i3 vols—Barbauld’s British Novel- 
is! 














oe Copies - nearly | 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


( NE HUNDRED COPIES of ‘MARGARET 
MAITLAND—ONE HUNDRE D of ‘THE CAXTONS*’ 
ONE HUNDRED of the *L OF © ey ALME K ONE 
HUNDRED and FIFTY of MAC AUL AY’s ‘ENGLAND, and 
a proportionate aapely of every other goc 1d “N w Work, are in 
pee at MUDIE’S SEL EC Ly LIBRARY. 28. Upper King- 

reet. Bloomsbury: -square. NGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE 
GUINE ER ANNUM. The best and newest Books are ex- 
changed. phe: in every part of London and its neighbourhood, 
without cost to the Subscriber, at Two Guineas per Annum. — 
Country Subscription: Twelve Volumes (half new), Three Gui- 
neas; Fifteen V olumes (all new), Five Guineas per Annum. A 
Post-oftice order payable to CHARLES EDW ARD MUDIE will 
secure an immediate supply. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of EBENEZER 

ELLIOTT.—TEH "SAS RODGERS, No. 13, Fruit-market, 
Sheffield, begs to inform the Trade, as well as the Public, that he 
has purchased the entire remaining Stock of Tait’s Cheap Edition 
of the Poetical Works of Ebenezer Elliott. This Edition, which 
contains considerably more than three volumes in one, I’. R. is now 
selling at the extremely low price of 2s. An allowance to whole- 

e buyers. <A copy forwarded to any part of the kingdom on re- 
eceipt of thirty postage stamps. 








12 CUPS AND SAUCERS. 
12 COFFEE CUPS 
6 BREAKFAST CUPS AND 
UCERS. 


Packed in small hamper, ready for delivery, in buff earthen- 
‘ware, 2ls. the set; in white china, 22. 12s. the set. Post-office 
Orders from the Country will be immediately attended to. 

Joseph Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street. 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE PRIMER. 
Tn PATENT PRIMER: printed on patent 


vellum cloth s with 44 I]lustrations. Price ae in cloth cover. 
Joseph Cundall, 21, Old Bond-stree 


" EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, eer 
No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON. U.S 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintin Engravings, Fancy 
Goods. and other articles. respectfully soltetted forSalesat Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


TANOFORTES for HIRE, + CHAPPELL's, 

50, New Bond-street.—Every vey ‘of ¢ and, Cottage, and 

Square Pianofortes, by EKARD, BROA DWOOD, COLLARD, 

TZMANN, &c.. and of Harps, by ERARD, ror SAce on Hire. 

aon hiring a Piano for not less than one year can (if desired) 

choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of the 
t mukers.—50, New Bond-street. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
CcoTrtrTis iz MUSIC. 
WOOD'S EDITION 


OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Author of the 
Article * Music’ in the Seventh Edition of the Excyc.orapia 
Britannica. 

In 3 vols. large 8vo., elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. ; morocco, gilt 
edges, 258 ; or separately,7s. Each volume contains 94 Songs, with 
separate Pianoforte Accompaniments; the whole illustrated with 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices, 

THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by J.T. SURENNE. Being a com- 
lete Collection of all the best Reels and Strathspeys. In cloth, 15s, 
jitto, as Pianoforte Duetts, Three Books, 5s. each. 

SLOW SCOTTISH AIRS ; 

Containing the whole of the most admired Airs, arranged by 
F. BEAUMONT. In cloth, price 15s. 

Wood & Co. 12, Pattee gan, Edi h, and 42, Buch 

street, Glasgow. London: J. A. eri Dean-street ; and Simp- 

kin & Marshall. 

















THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 
A SERIES OF 
HEAP FOREIGN OPERAS, in Hatr-Crown 
MONTHLY PARTS, (4to. size; 60 Pages per Part,) for PIANO 
and VOICE, with ENGLISH and FOREIGN TEXTS; Stage 
Directions, Memoirs of Composers, Analyses, &c., forming a Musi- 
cal Library; a Handbook of Music and Word ords at the kt et &e; 
and most complete Edition of an Opéra EVER published, 
The Text rendered from the Original, and Edited by 
J.WREY MOULD. 
Revised from the Orchestral Score, &c. &c. by 
WwW. 8S. ROCKSTRO, 
(Pupil of Dr. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.) 
The Opera NOW in course of Publication, is W. A. Mozart's 


DON JUAN. 


Forming ve. VE. Parta 28 to 34 (Oc'ober 1849 to May 1850). 
hose ALREADY published are— 
Vol. I. ng sesceeeees (6 Pls.) Mozart. 16s. boards. 
Vol. Il. Norma ..... e+e (4 Pls.) BRLLINI, 108,6d. bds. 
Vol. Ill. Il Barbiere . (6 Pts.) Rossini. 16s. boards, 
Vol. IV. La Sonnambula (5 Pis.) BELLini. 12s. 6d. bds. 
Vol. V. Der Preischutz (5 Pts.) WEBER. 12s. Gd. bds. 
*y* “ These volumes deserve great praise; they are bound ina 
neat and compact form, and will be very valuable appendages to a 
musical collection, public or private.”— Times of Jan. 15, 1818 
*yx * Distinctly printed, neat in appearance, Portable in size, 
¢eareful in preparation, and of assured i ,—the * Standard 
lgric Drama’ is a model of editorial industey and consei ntious- 
ness not often equalled, and which could not well be surpassed.”— 
Herald of Feb, 7, 184 
T. BOOSEY & Co. 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


| 





QECOND-HAND PIANOS for SALFE.—A large 

Stock of PIANOFORTES of every description. by the test 
makers, that have been used fur one or two seasons, and aresearcely 
deteriorated, may be purchased ac CHAPPELL ’S, at greatly re- 


i | duced prices, and exchanged within six months if not liked. 


Chap vel” 3 Music al Library, 50, New Boud street. 
HE FAIREST of the FAIR W ALTZES, by 
D ALBERT. Just published, beautifully illustrated in 
colours, Solo or Duett, price 48.—"* The very best set of Valses a 
Deux Tems that M. D*Albert has yet composed.” Also, now ready, 
by the same popular composer, “The tomes Polka,’ beautifully 
illustrated in colours, Solo or Duett, 
_ Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


MESSRS. COCK’S NEW MUSICAL PUPLICATIONS. _ 
Cock's MUSICAL ALMANAC for 1850, 


96 pages 8vo. price ls. ‘ While most Almanacs die with the 

year which gives them birth, Cocks’ Almanac may in a measure 
e used as a reference a century hence, and herefore may be re- 
garded as the standard Almanac of the day.”—Vide Glasgow Exa- 


miner, Dec, 22. 

HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3.500 
MUSICAL TERMS. Thirty-second Edition, by J. BISHOP; 
upwards of 200 pages, price 1s. Fifteenth Edition of Hamilton's 
Modern Instructions for the Pianotorte, fingered by ene 48. 
And Twentieth Edition of Clarke’s Catechism of Music, 1s. 


TWENTIETH EDITION of CLARKE'’S 
CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC, designed for the 
assistance of Teachers of the Pianoforte; very much enlarged 
by be Author (107 pages 18mo.), price only 1ls.; postage free, 
8. 6d, 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANO, with 57 Airs and Preludes, 40 Buerelenn. and 12 
Chants, fingered by Czerny, large folio edition, price only 

Yhe cheapness of the present work, combined with the’ matter, 
has left all competitors with it in the bac k-ground.”— Vi 


WARREN'S CHANTER’S HAND GUIDE. 
—Parts I. to XXIV. each 2d. His elegant and very superior edi- 
tion of Dr. Boyce’s Cathedral Music, 1,300 large folio pages, Portrait 
of the Doctor, and Memoirs of the Authors, in three vols. price 
Gl. 68.; and his very easy Organ Tutor. 

London: R. Cocks & Co. New Burlington street, Publishers to 
the the Queen. — 

CHEAPER EDITION, - w ready. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound, 

YHE JESUIT AT CAMBRIDGE. 

By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN. 

“ Every son of Alma Mater will rejoice to see this work of Sir 
G. Stephen, which is a vigorous protest against Jesuitical growth. 
It isa poongeen of infinite talent, and displays consummate 
literary tact.”—Somerset Gaz 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Macnee -street. 


st published, “price 38. 6d. clot 
ISTOIRE de FRANCE, pee 4 les Gaules 
jusqu’au ler Janvier, 1850; avec des Notes pour !a traduction 
en Anglais. (ovens destiné aux Maisons d’Education des deux 
sexes. Par A. R.  lataaataa et S. A. MAYEUR, Professeurs 
de Frangais et d’Histoir 
London: C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street; J. 0. Clarke, Raquet- 
court, Fleet-street. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Contents of the FEBRUARY Number. 
L a PRESENT SESSION OF ParLiaMEeNT—L’Angleterre a l’ouver- 
ture de la Session parlementaire de 1850—Conséquences 
politiques des Rétormes Commerciales de Sir Robert Peel, 
par Cucheval-Clarigny. 
2. Madrid et les Madrilegnes—Carncteres, Meeurs et transforma- 
tion de Madrid, par G. D’Alaux 
3. La Bavolette, par P. de Musset. 
4. De > Politique extérieure de la France depuis 1830—Rapports 











a France avec la Contédération Balvitiens- Affaires de | 


sui isse jusqu’a la Kéevolution de Fevrier. par D’ Haussonville. 
5. — mie Frangaise—Réception d’A. de St. Priest, par A. De 
og 


Price 38. a Number ; or Annual Subscription 22 10s, 


Also, just published, 

TUIZOT. 

depuis l'avénement de Charles I. jusqu’A sa mort. 4th edition. 

2 vols. 8vo. Paris. b 

Guizor. Pourquoi la Révolution d’ Angleterre 
a-t-clle réussi? 1vol.8vo. Paris. 38 6d. 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 

street. 





Histoire de la Révolution d’ Angleterre | 


OUR NATIONAL DEBT, 
1 r 
|: RANCIS W. NEWMAN on the CON 
TUTIONAT, and MORAL RIGHT or WR( ST 
NATIONAL DEBT, is just published, price 1g free by 2 
London: ‘Taylor, Walton and Maberly, Upper Aaa we 
OWerstree, 


and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
NIGO JONES’ UE 
By OC ee STING. HOU, 


WHITEHALL, 
R.LB. 


A. Consisting of an Elevation and two AKD, Atehiter 
r rge scale, with di 
ready for ma the subscribers a eee 


Sheets of of 
tive text, 
lie, Pri cele oy 


n Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
ne handsome ¥ volume, price 5s, 6d, 


a 
to the FLOWE 


LENNY Y's HANDBOOK 
GARDEN and GREENHOUSE. 
Management and Description of all the 
Plants grown in this country. 
Glenny’s Handbook to the Fruit and y 
Garden. Containing the Culture, 
ali the Fruits and ap Management and Desc; 
now Beney, 
MR. YONGE'S NEW WAIN GRADUS a mama 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 9a. bo ~ 
GRADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGR 
containing every Word used by the P 
in which the Words are classed a 4 coordiae toe fond Auth 
~*~ ma. the pt ag | distinguished. the Phrases weg, 
sole rom the rest t . 
y fhe on uthors, and the authorities accuniel) 


cited. Fort 
King’s College, London, 


Eton, Westminster, 
Winchester, Harrow, and 
Charterhouse Schools. Marlborough College, 
By C. YONGE, B.A., Author of * An English-Greek Lexicon’ 
London : Longman, omega enone & — 
Of whom may 
Mr. YONGE’S ENGLISH. GREEK LEXI. 
CON : containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of 
authority: citing ve oo for every Wor ; pepe 
irregular Constructions and Declensions ; marking 
ful Quantities. m _ Coie 
Also, by the same Author (used at Eton) 
EXERCISES for VERSES out ‘ot ‘OWN 
SENSE.’ 


Price 5s. 
N the TREATMENT of ¢ OBsTINAT 
ULCERS onthe LEG ; with a brief Survey of the variog 
Methods proposed for the CURE of VARICOSE VEING 
By HE CHAPMAN, F.R.C, 





NRY T 
Late Senior Surgeon to the St. 
Dispensary, 
“In our last number we record 


Geona’s and on James's 


our experience as 
favour of Mr. Chapman's mode of cure....We have since 
this plan of treating chronic ulcers of the leg extensiv Er 
aon ital and private practice, and have seen it used by 
ave much satisfaction in stating that in the aid d 
cases we succeeded in accomplishing with it a rapid and inexpen- 
sive cure.”— Dublin Quarterl wnat of Medical Science, Aug. 1s. 
“Itisagreat recommendation that the patients were hot con 


| fined, nor ?_o= from using the ~ during treatment.” 


rgh Surgical Journal, J 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, = 


Just published, ey ee muanenees | ies and Woodeuts, 
t 
NNALS of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Conducted by JOHN GOODSIR, F.R.SS. L. &E., Professa 
of Anatomy in the University, of Edinburg gh, 
0 


. On the Muscular Structure of ye Te tonne of Man and certain 


of the Mammalia. ype 
II. On the Anatomy of Forbesia. By H. D. 8. Goodsir, M.W.8 


. An Account of some Monstrosities. By the late Dr. Joho 





eid. 
. On the Structure of the Glands of the Alimentary Canal. By 
Allen > ata Professor of Anatomy in the University d 


lasg' 
. Note ate Feapecting the Dim Di pend Refracting Power of the 


, F.R. 
Vi. on the Structure of ny vo By William R, Sanders, 1D. 
Edinburgh. 


Bib 
No, II, will be qn on the Ist of May. 

Sutherland & Knox. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marsivall & Co, ané 
Samuel Highley, London. 








THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 





Price 1s. each volume boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 


THE ROBBER. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
(Ready this day.) 


Also, by the same Author, in this Series, 


THE GIPSY. 


Complete in One Volume. 


ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


Complete in One Volume. 


TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ 
Complete in One Volume, was published on the 31st of January. 


London and Belfast : 


Simms & M‘INTYRE. 


fold by every Bookseller, Newsman, and at every Railway Station. 
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yr 1163) THE ATHENEUM 
Ne 16: 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 


In a few days will be published, 
- 
THE 






MISER’S DAUGHTER. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF TIE AUTHOR BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth, 












Now ready, 


CRICHTON, 


Complete, price ls. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ROOK WOOD, 


Complete, price Is. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Complete, price Is. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 







London: CuapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 

















Saf SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, 


Price 10s. 6d. with Portfolio. 










%+ These beautiful Plates will be found a suitable companion to the much-admired Series, by the same Artist, 
astrative of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, which were issued by the Art-Union of London.” 


A POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TUPPER’S 
POEMS, 


Thiform with ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ containing BALLADS FOR THE TIMES, now first collected; GERALDINE ; 
HACTENUS; A THOUSAND LINES; and other POEMS. 


Price 7. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, With Steel Frontispiece, and Vignette View of the Author's residence at Albury. 
















Also, MR. TUPPER’S THREE TALES. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD, THE TWINS, 
AND HEART. 


In One Volume, price 8s. with Illustrations by Joun LeEcu. 









London: Artuur Hau, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


BLACK’S ATLASES. 





BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with numerous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 
me, In a handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical research ; 
i, whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a com- 
mon with any other work of its class. 











“Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldy, it has all that any one can require for general 
andall that could be introduced, without making it too bulky or too expensive, and so counterbalance its principal 
on.” —Church of England Quarterly Review. 





BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


tatirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the 
‘gt for Civil Engineers. The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in our way: it is at once aduty and a pleasure to 
wumend it.”"—English Journal of Education, May 1847. 
























Ill. 


ILACK’S COUNTY ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 


Quarto, price 21s. coloured. 


2,4 Boo 

na Pesides: Maps of all the Scotch Counties, with the Railways, Parochial and District Divisions, Memoranda of 
~ 4 this Atlas contains 8 Historical Maps. exhibiting the Geography of the Country from the Ist to the 19th 
"y Italso contains a General Description of Scotland, and of each separate Map, and a ComPLers INDEX to all the 


“es, showing their Population in 1841, the County, Presbytery, and Synod in which each is situated, and the Post 


DS, 


Apam & CuHartes Brack, Edinburgh; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL &.CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; and HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. London. 





NOMAN & Co, ; 


0 
? 








HISTORY SOCIETY: 
te publication and Publica- 
1 list Vatronage of His Royal 
lighness the PRIN , K.G. D.C.L., Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, &.; the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, and Dublin; the Lishops, and others, 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY, 
1847, 
STRYPE'S‘ MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.’ First Volume. 
FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH,’ First Volume. 
STRYPE’S ‘MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.’ Second Volume. 
WOOD'S ‘ATHEN ZZ OXONIENSES’’ 
Edited by the Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. First Volume. 


[.CCLESI ASTICAL 
4 Est 


tion of Chi 





1848, 
FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH.’ Second Volume. 
HEYLYN’S ‘HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION.’ Edited by the Rev. J. C. Robertson, M.A, First Volume. 
‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER,’ ac- 


cording to the Text of the Sealed Books, with Notes Legal and 
Historical By Archibald John Stephens, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


First Volume. 
*The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, ac- 


cording to the MS. preserved in the Rolls’ Record Office, Dublin. 

Edited by A. J. stephens, Esq. First Volume. 

(These eight Volumes may be procured upon the payment of 
two guineas.) 


1249, 

HEYLYN’S ‘ HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION.” Second and Concluding Volume. 

IRISH MS. ‘ BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
Second Volume. 
The remaining Volumes for the year 1849, the Volumes for 1850, as 

well as other Works of the Society in progress, include ;— 

STRYPE’S‘ MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.” Edited by the Rev. John Jebb, M.A.. Rector of 
Peterstow, Herefordshire. Third and Concluding Volume, in the 
press. 


WOOD’S ‘ATHEN © OXONIENSES,’ 
Second Volume, in the press. 

‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER,’ 
Second Volume, in the press. 

IRISH MS. ‘ BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
Third and Concluding Volume, in the press. 

FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH,’ Third Volume, 
in the press. 

‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ Third 
and Concluding Volume. 

FIELD, ‘ Of the CHURCH.’ Fourth and Con- 
cluding Volume. 

WHARTON’S ‘ANGLIA SACRA.’ Edited 
by the Rev. John Jebb, M.A. 

WOOD'S ‘ATHENZ OXONIENSES. 
Third Volume. 


W ARE’S ‘COMMENTARY ofthe PRELATES 


of IRELAND.’ With the Additions of Walter Harris, &c. 
‘ATHENA: CANTABRIGIENSES,’ First 
Volume. 


STRYPE'S ‘LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS 
PARKER, GRINDAL, and WHITGIFT.’ 


STRYPE’S ‘ECCLESIASTICAL MEMO. 
RIALS,’ &e. 

Subscriptions (11. 1s.) become due on the Ist of January in each 
year, and are received by the Clerk, Mr. Grorce Wituiam Teee, 
at the Offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket. to whom it is 
requested that Post-oftice Orders be made payable through the 
Branch Uffice, Charing-cross. 


Bankers— Messrs. Courts & Co, Strand, London, 


Now ready, in one thick 4to. vol. with 700 Illustrative Wood En- 
gravings, and Steel Maps; cloth, 11 88.; calf, 1. 16s, ; moreceo, 
gilt edg~s, 22 43. . 

‘\OBBIN’S DOMESTIC BIBLE. With Expo- 

/ sitory Notes, Practical Reflections, Marginal References, 

Improved Readings, alCorrected Chronological Order, and Questions 

for Family Examination. Also in fortnightly 1s. Pacts, to be com- 

pleted for 11 78, 

Jenden : Partridge & Uakey, Paternoster-row; and all Book- 
sellers. 


N ATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY; 
rt Pictorial Unabridged Edition, with copious Supplemen- 
tary Notes, Epistles Revised, 740 Woodcuts, Maps, and I 
Titles. In three 4to. vols. cloth, 22. 138; half calf, 3%. 108. ; calf, 
31.178. 6d. Also in 1s. Parts. 

2. Cobbin’s Portable Commentary. Roan, 8s. ; 
morocco, 108. 6d, 

3. The Analytical Bible. 
roceo, 108, 

4, Cobbin’s Bible Remembrancer. Maps and Cuts, 
Cloth, gilt, 38. 6d. 

5. The People’s Pocket Commentary. Cloth, 3s. ; 
pe. 3s, 6d.; ditto with Maps, 4s. Strong and neat calf, with 
Maps, 68. 

Jenden: Partridge & Oakey, Paternester-row; and all Book- 





Roan, 7s. 6d.; mo- 


CTs. 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


se 

HE JUVENILE CALENDAR and ZODIAC 
of FLOWERS. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. With Em- 

blematic I}lustrations by Richard Doyle. In super-royal lémo. 

price 58. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK of 

WONDERS, EVENTS, and DISCOVERIES. Edited by a Popu- 

lar Writer. In foolscap Svo, cloth gilt, price 5s., with numerous 

Engravings. 








London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





THE _ATHENAUM 











SINCING MASTER. 
People’s Edition. 


At one-half the Original Price. 8vo. 63. cloth 


lettered, gilt edges. 
I, FIRST LESSONS in SINGING and the 
NOTATION of MUSIC. Price 1s. 


II. RUDIMENTS of the SCIENCE of HAR- 
MONY, or THOROUGI BASS. Price 1s. 


III. The FIRST CLASS TUNE-BOOK. 
Thirty Simple and Pleasing Airs, arranged, with 
Suitable Words, for Young Children. Price }s. 


iV. The SECOND CLASS TUNE-BOOK. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
V. The HYMN TUNE-BOOK. 


*,* Any Part may be purchased separately. 


Price ls. 6d. 


The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs and Hymns, 
with the Music, may also be had, printed on Eighty- 
seven Cards. Price 2d. each Card, or Twenty-jive for 
3s., as follows :— 

(Notation | Hymn and Psalm Tunes, with 
Words suitable for Sunday 
Schools. 


1. Introductory 
of Music). 
2. Vocal Exercises. 
3. Ditto. ‘ 
4. Ditto (Canons). | 45. Sicilian Mariners—and 
5 Twinkle, Twinkle, Little | Warwick. 
tar. | 46. Devizes—and Stonefield, 
6. we elcome to School. or Doversdale. 
«7. Come and See how Hap-| 47. Evening Hymn~and 
pily. Hanover. 
, 8 Perseverance — or, Try| 43. Stephens—and the Ger- 
Again. man Hymn. 
9.Improve the Passing| 49. Grove—and Cranbrook. 
Hours. 5U. Falcon-street—and Derit- 
10. Multiplication Table— end. 
First Part. 51. Martin’s Lane—and 
-The Pence Table —and Staughton. 
Procrastination. 52. Hart’s—and Job. 
12. The Peace Maker. 53. Melbourn Port—and 
3. We all Love one another Matthias. 
—and We'll go to our 54. Rousseau’s Dream—and 
Places, Irish. 
. How the Wind is — 55. Sandgate—and 
ing—and Early to Bed) plation. 
and Early to Rise. | 56. Haweis,or Mount Calvary 
5. Over the Water from Eng- | —and Auburn. 
land to France. | 57. Eaton—and Carey's. 
. The Nursery Jest —and | 58. Adoration. 
the Alpha abet. 59. Gabriel 
. Tit for Tit—and Hot cross| spect. 
Buns, 60. Loweil—and Fairseat. 
. Play-Hours. | 61. Lonsdale—and Calvary. 
. The Kind Heart. | 62. Lydia—and Sutton Cold- 
. Come let us Sing—and field, 
the Chatterbox. ce . Arabia—and Old Hun- 
» 
\° 








Contem- 


21. The Linnet. dredth. 

22. The Harmonious Black-} 64. Perua—and Condescen- 
bird. i 

23. The Praise of Spring. 

24. The Sluggard. 

25, Neatness and Cleanliness | 66. 
—and Work away. | 67. 

26. Time for Rest—and Good | 
Night. | 68. 

27. Sunrise. borough. 

28. Bells Ringing. | 69. Wigan—and the Passing 

29. The Love of Truth—and | Bell. 

For Age and Want. |70. Newport—and Easter 

30. In the Cottage. | Hymn. 

31. The Cricket Song. 71. Vesper—and Admiration. 

32, Absent Friends — and; 72. Jude’s Doxology—and 
When we go out to-| Miles’s Lane. 
gether. 73. Helmsley—and Evans. 

33. Ere Around the Huge Oak | 74. Nativity — and Mon- 
—and Harvest Home. | mouth. 

34. March and lift up your! 75. Westbury Leigh —and 
Voices — and Idleness New Victory or Wim- 
and Knavery. pole. 

$5. Lullaby—and The Hour) 76. Hallelujah, Amen—and 
is Come of Twilight} Triumph. 

Grey. | 77. Refuge. 

36. The Stormy Winds. | 78. Calcutta and Shirland. 

37. Our Native Land. 79. Portsmouth New—and 

838. The Labourers’ Song. Joyful. 

39. Home, home—and Re-| | 80. Tucker's, 
joice, Rejoice. Repose. 

40. If you Get into Debt. I 

4l. Britons, Arise—and the 
Golden Rule. 8 

42. Rule Britannia. 

43. The National Anthem— 
and Now let Notes of 
Joy ascending. 

44. Farewell. 


sion. 
5. Horsley —and Compas- 
sion. 
Suffolk—and Hephzibah. 
Bradley Church—and 
Portugal New, 
Piety—and Knares- 


or Leigh—and 


-82,Welcome—and a Man's 
a Man for a’ that. 

83-84. When the Rosy Morn 
appearing —and the 
Might with the Right. 

85. God Speed the Right. 


London: TAyYLor, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


New—and Pro- 


NEW WORKS. 


— =< — 


1. 


NORWAY in 1848 and 1849. By 
THOMAS FORESTER, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals 
of Lieut. M. 8. BIDDULPH, Royal Artillery. “oe Map, 
Woodcuts, and 14 tinted Lithographic Plates. 8vo. 183. 

2. 


IMPRESSIONS of CENTRAL 
and SOUTHERN EUROPE (Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Levant). By W. E. BAXTER, Esq. syvo, 128, 


3. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of CAR- 
DINAL PACCA, Prime Minister to Pope Pius VII. Translated 
from the Italian by Sir GEORGE HEAD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

4. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY (from the Epiy- 
BURGH Review). 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


5. 
REASON and FAITH; their Claims 


and Conflicts. By HENRY ROGERS. Reprinted (with Addi- 
tions) from No, 152 of the Epinsunun Keview. Fcap. 8vo. 1s, tid. 


6. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


CLXXXIIL, January, 1850. 8vo. 68, 


No. 


FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY’S CON- 
TRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Second Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. 8vo, 428. 


& 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. jnsteding his CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW. yew Edition, with Portrait and View of 
Combe baeee ne. “Square crown Svo, 21s. ; calf by Hayday, 

308, 


9. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
New Edition. Vols. l.apd II. 8vo, 32s, 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


een oas, ESSAYS contributed to the EDINBURGH 
VIEW. New Edition, with Portrait and Vignette. Square 


poo Svo. 21s. ; calf, by Mayday, 30s. 


1k. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and 
SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. 
With Portraits and Landscape Illustrations. Vols. I. and IL. 
post 8vo. 10s, 6d. each. 
12. 


The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 


the Rev. J.8. HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
lilustrated by W. H. Baxtietr. Parts L and II. demy 4to. 2s, 
each. 

13. 


The CABINET LAWYER; or, 


POPULAR DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND. 15th “Edition, 
corrected to Michaelmas Term, 12 & 13 Vict. FPeap. Svo. 10a, 6d. 


14. 
The FRANKLIN 


Ry the Rev. W. SCORESBY, D.D. 
Maps, 2s. 6d. 


EXPEDITION 


8vo. with Maps, 6s.; without 


Nearly ready. 


xv. 
The VILLAGE NOTARY. From 


the Hungarian of Baron Eétvis, by OTTO W SRCESTRES ; : 
with Introduction by F. PULSZKY. 3 vols. post 8v 
[On Thursday next, 
XVI. 


MODERN: STATE TRIALS revised 
and Illustrated : —  Kesays and Notes. By W. C. TOWNSEND, 
Esq. M.A. 2 vols. 8v 


XVII. 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRIS- 
TIANITY,and HORZ PAULINE. Edited, with Notes, &c. for 
University Students, by ROBERT POTTS, M.A. .8yo. 

xXVUl. 
PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 


By HARRY HIEOVER. With 2 Plates, — one representing 
* Going like Workmen;’ the other, ‘Going like Muffs.” Feap. Svo. 





| London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


CORRE- | 





CFs, 9 
a 
STANDARD WORKS, 


1. GIBBON’S DECLINE wy 
FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Editeg by s 
MILMAN and M.GUIZOT. Second Edition, Re 
vols. 8vo. 638. é 


-GROTE'S HISTORY , 


GREE CE, from the Earliest Period. Second Edition, Mg 
Vols. I.to VI. 8vo. 16s. each. 


3. LORD CAMPBELLS LIVER 
of the LORD CHANCELLORS, Third Edition, 7 wole, ty, 
105s. 


4. LORD CAMPBELLS Livy 


of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 2 vols.8v0. 30s. 


5. TICKNOR’S HISTORY i 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 3 vols. 8vo. 425, 


IRVINGS HISTORY, 
COLUMBUS and his COMPANIONS. Third Big 
Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


7. HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONA, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. dv, % 


8. HALLAM’S EUROPE durin 


the MIDDLE AGES. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 8v. % 


9. HALLAMS LITERARY Hi 
TORY of EUROPE. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8v. % 


10. RANKE'S POPES of ROME. 
Translated by Mrs. AUSTIN. Third Edition. 2 vols.tm 
24s. 


11.RANKE’S HISTORY ¢ 
PRUSSIA. Translated from the German. 3 vois. 800. Si 
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JONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1850. 
pistes neater 


REVIEWS 


of England during the Thirty 


ist 
The History By Harriet Martineau. Vol. II. 


Years’ Peace. 

Knight. _— : 
Tus second part of this important work main- 
tains the character which we assigned to the 
first [ Atheneum, Nos. 1118 and 1119). A 
conscientious judgment presides, throughout, in 
the treatment of the stirring subjects brought 
under review; and Miss Martineau has spared 
no pains in making herself erfectly acquainted 
with the details and principles of the measures 
ghich divided the opinions, and not unfre- 

ently roused the passions, of both the legisla- 
ture and the public. The conscientiousness of 
this work is, indeed, its great recommendation. 
It is as impartial a contemporary history as 
could be hoped for from any pen. 

While the sex of the writer, and the fact of 
her not being a public actor in the times 
under consideration, exempt her from those 

ions and personal antipathies under which 
all historians of their own times, from Cla- 
zendon to Lamartine, have laboured, — we 
may observe that the same causes keep her 
from a full knowledge of the political drama of 
thetime. In the first part of the work Miss 
Martineau had a copious supply of autobiogra- 
phic authorities from which a variety of au- 
thentic and interesting incidents could be culled. 
The lives and correspondence of Lords Eldon 
and Sidmouth, of Wilberforce and of Mackin- 
tosh, of Romilly and of Horner, illustrate the 
first portion of her subject ; but we miss in the 
second part the summoned testimony of such 
keen-sighted and observant actors and by- 
standers as those to whom we have referred. 
For want of this first-hand knowledge, the 
narrative of the Reform Bil, and of the 
public excitement of the period, reads rather 
coldly, and wants colour. Those who were 

mt at the extraordinary scenes of that 
time in both Houses of Parliament, and who 
heard the animated debating of those days 
and watched its effects on the audiences, will 
feel some disappointment in finding little notice 
taken of the combat between the political chiefs 
either side. In this respect it is very pos- 
ible that graphic and vivid political history 
can be written only by one of the actors in the 
public drama,—or be composed only when time 
thall have accumulated a vast quantity of in- 
teresting materials for a future artistic mind to 
weave into a narrative. 

The volume before us opens with the acces- 
sion of King William the Fourth, and closes 
with the year 1846. The subjects treated of 
chiefly are—the Reform Bill—the Grey Mi- 
uistry—Ireland and O'Connell—the New Poor 

w—the economic condition of the country— 
the French Revolution of 1830, and its European 
consequences—Canada and Lord Durham—the 

Scotch Church—the Anti-Corn-Law League— 
and the Irish Famine. Of these various sub- 
jects, all discussed with great clearness of expo- 
ston, we think none is more ably treated than 
hat of Canada and Lord Durham. The sub- 
ject was familiar to the authoress. She was 
intimately acquainted with the characters and 
motives of the dramatis persone,—and knew 
vellhow much the final close of the scene was 
influenced by the peculiar relations which had 
wbsisted between Lords Brougham and Dur- 

since the time of the Grey dinner at Edin- 
burgh. The want of private knowledge of leading 
individuals is obvious in other portions of the 

Yolume:—for example, there is scarcely a passage 
7 tt to indicate the remarkable part played by 

Lyndhurst from 1831 to 1841. 





The calmness with which Miss Martineau 
judges of character, always estimating it by an 
ethical standard, gives great value to her por- 
traits of public men. In this respect it is, that 
she is a gainer by her absence from the pas- 
sionate arenas in which they contended ;—and 
her estimates take the calm judicial tone which 
belongs to the verdicts of posterity. On the oc- 
casion of Mr. Brougham’s return for Yorkshire, 
she takes occasion to draw his character in a 
passage which many of his old friends will not 
read without emotion.— 

“There is something very affecting to those who 
were of mature years at that time in looking back 
upon these glories of the Harry Brougham who was 
the hope and admiration of so large a portion of the 
liberal body in the nation. As he himself said, he 
had now arrived at the pinnacle of his fame: he had 
attained an honour which could never be paralleled. 
When he said this, he did not contemplate decline; 
nor did those who listened to him; nor did the liberal 
party generally. Those who did were some close 
observers who had never had confidence in him, and 
who knew that sobriety of thought and temperance 
of feeling were essential to success in a commanding 
position, though they might not be much missed in 
one of struggle and antagonism. These observers, 
who had seen that with ali his zeal, his strong spirit 
of pugnacity, his large views of popular rights and 
interests, Henry Brougham gave no evidences of 
magnanimity, patience, moderation, and self-forget- 
fulness, felt now, as throughout his course, that 
power would be too much for him, and that his 
splendid talents were likely to become conspicuous 
disgraces. ‘This was what was soon to be tried: and 
in the interval, he stood, in these times of popular 
excitement, the first man in England;—called by 
the popular voice to represent the first constituency 
in England, in a season when constituencies and 
their chosen representatives were the most prominent 
objects in the nation’s eye. Mr. Brougham had been 
twenty-one years in public life: his endowments were 
the most splendid conceivable, short of the inspira- 
tion of genius; and they had been, thus far, em- 
ployed on behalf of popular interests. Men thought 
of his knowledge and sagacity on colonial affairs— 
shown early in his career: they thought of his brave 
and faithful advocacy of the Queen's cause: they 
thought of his labours for popuiar enlightenment— 
of his furtherance of Mechanics’ Institutes, of the 
London University, and of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge :—they thought of his 
plans for the reform of the law, and his labours in 
making justice accessible to the poor: they thought 
of his mighty advocacy of the claims of the slave, 
and of his thundering denunciations of oppression in 
that and every other relation; and they reasonably 
regarded him as a great man, and the hope of his 
country. It was so reasonable to regard him thus, 
that those who had misgivings were ashamed of 
them, and concealed them so anxiously that it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Brougham had as fair a field as any 
man ever had for showing what he could do. But, 
though those who knew him best concealed their 
doubts, the doubts were there; doubts whether his 
celebrated oratory was not mainly factitious—vehe- 
ment and passionate, but not simple and heartfelt; 
—doubts whether a temper of jealousy and irrita- 
bility would not poison any work into which it could 
find entrance; — doubts whether a vanity so rest- 
less and insatiable must not speedily starve out the 
richest abilities;—doubts whether a habit of speech 
so exaggerated, of statements so inaccurate, would 
not soon be fatal to respect and confidence ;—doubts 
about the perfect genuineness of his popular sympa- 
thies—not charging him with hypocrisy, but suspect- 
ing that the people were an object in his imagination, 
rather than an interest in his heart—a temporary 
idol to him, as he was to them. These doubts made 
the spectacle of Henry Brougham at the head of the 
representation of Great Britain an interesting and 
anxious one to those who knew him well, whether 
from personal intercourse or from a close study of 
his career. With all the other liberals of England, it 
was an occasion of unbounded triumph. He has since 
publicly and repeatedly referred to this period as 
that of his highest glory; and there are now none, 





probably, who do not agree with him. At this York- 
shire election, when four representatives were re- 
quired, five candidates came forward, and Mr. 
Brougham stood next to Lord Morpeth, who headed 
the poll.” 


The scenes on the memorable 22nd of April 
1831, when King William the Fourth prorogued 
Parliament with a view to its immediate disso- 
lution, are described with so much animation 
and fidelity, that we will present the entire 
passage to our readers. They will recollect the 
circumstances of the time at which the following 
scene took place :—that Lord John Russell, on 
the 1st of March 1831, had introduced the Re- 
form Bill, carried after eight nights’ debating by 
a majority of one,—and that on the 19th of April 
General Gascoyne had put Ministers in a mi- 
nority of eight on the question of reducing the 
number of the members of the Honse of Com- 
mons. Let Miss Martineau record the events 
of the 22nd of April.— 


“Though other parts of that mighty struggle 
might appear more imposing, more dangerous, more 
awful, in the eyes of common observers, the real crisis 
lay within the compass of this day—the 22nd of 
April. The Ministers themselves said so afterwards. 
When, in a subsequent season, the very ground shook 
with the tread of multitudes, and the broad heaven 
echoed with their shouts, and the peers quaked in 
their House, and the world seemed to the timid to 
be turned upside down, the Ministers were calm and 
secure: they knew the event to be determined, and 
could calculate its very date: whereas now, on this 
22nd of April, they found themselves standing on a 
fearful Mohammedan bridge—on the sharp edge of 
chance, with abysses of revolution on either hand. 
The people were not aware of the exigency; and the 
Ministers were not, for the moment, aided by pressure 
from without. The doubt—the critical doubt—was 
whether the King could be persuaded to dissolve the 
parliament. The probable necessity of this course, 
and the King’s repugnance to it, had been discussed 
throughout London for some days, and especially on 
the preceding day. The Administration and the cause 
were injured by the understood difficulty with the 
sovereign; and it was in a manner perfectly unpre- 
cedented that Lord Wharncliffe, on the night of the 
2st, had asked Lord Grey in the House whether 
Ministers had advised the King to dissolve parlia- 
ment. On Lord Grey declining to answer the ques- 
tion, Lord Wharncliffe gave notice that he should 
move to-morrow an address to the King, remonstrat- 
ing against such a proposed exertion of the royal 
prerogative.—After what happened in the other 
House at a later hour, there wes nothing to be done 
but to enforce upon the King the alternative of losing 
his Ministers or dissolving parliament; and the next 
morning, Lord Grey went to the palace for the pur- 
pose of procuring a decision of the matter. He and 
a colleague or two walked quietly and separately 
across the Park, to avoid exciting notice. For some 
hours there appeared little chance of a decision; but 
at length the perplexed sovereign began to sce his 
way. He was yielding—had yielded—but with strong 
expressions of reluctance, when that reluctance was 
suddenly changed into alacrity by the news which 
was brought him of the tone used in the House of 
Lords about the impossibility that he would actually 
dissolve parliament, undoubted as was his constitu- 
tional power to do so.— What! did they dare to 
meddle with his prerogative? the King exclaimed : 
he would presently show them what he could and 
would do. He had given his promise; and now he 
would lose no time: he would go instantly—that 
very moment—and dissolve parliament by his own 
voice. As soon as the royal carriages could he got 
ready,’ his Ministers agreed. Never mind the car- 
riages; send for a hackney coach,’ replied the King: 
—a saying which spread over the kingdom, and much 
enhanced his popularity for the moment. Lord 
Durham ran down to the gate, and found but one 
carriage waiting;—the Lord Chancellor's, He gave 
orders to drive fast to Lord Albemarle’s—the Master 
of the Horse. Lord Albemarle was at his late break- 
fast, but started up on the entrance of Lord Durham, 
asking whut was the matter, ‘ You must have the 
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King’s carriages ready instantly.‘ The King’s car- 
iages! Very well:—I will just finish my break fast.’ 
—‘Finish your breakfast! Not you! You must 
not lose a moment. The King ought to be at the 
House.’—‘ Lord bless me! is there a revolution ?°— 
‘Not at this moment; but there will be if you stay 
to finish your breakfast.'\So the tea and roll were 
left, and the royal carriages drove up to the palace 


in an incredibly short time—The King was ready | 
and impatient, and walked with an unusually brisk 


step. And so did the royal horses, in their passage 


through the streets, as was observed by the curious | 


and anxious gazers. Meantime, the scenes which 
were taking place in the two Houses were such as 


could never be forgotten by those who witnessed, or | 


who afterwards heard any authentic account of them. 
The peers assembled in unusual numbers at two 
o'clock to hear Lord Wharncliffe’s motion for an 
address to His Majesty, praying that His Majesty 
would be graciously pleased not to exercise his un- 
doubted prerogative of dissolving parliament; every 


one of them being in more or less expectation that | 


his lordship’s speech might be rendered unavailing 
by some notification from the throne, though few or 
none probably anticipated such a scene as took 
place. Almost immediately, the Lord Chancellor 
left the woolsack. Could he be gone to meet the 
King ?—Lord Shaftesbury was called to the chair, 
and Lord Wharncliffe rose. As soon as he had 
opened his lips, the Duke of Richmond, a member 
of the Administration, called some of their lordships 
to order, requesting that, as bound by the rules, they 
would be seated in their proper places. This looked 
as if the King was coming. Their lordships were 
angry; several rose to order at the same time, and 
said some sharp things as to who or what was most 
disorderly; so that the Duke of Richmond moved 
for the Standing Order to be read, that no offensive 
language should be used in that House. In the 


midst of this lordly wrangling, and of a confusion of 
voices rising into cries, Boom! came the sound of 


cannon which announced that the King was on the 
way !—Some of the peeresses had by this time en- 
tered, to witness the spectacle of the prorogation. For 
a few minutes, something like order was restored, 
and Lord Wharncliffe read his proposed Address, 
which was as strong a remonstrance, as near an ap- 
proach to interference with the royal prerogative, as 
might be expected from the occasion.—The Lord 
Chancellor re-entered the House, and, without wait- 
ing for a pause, said, with strong emphasis, ‘ I never 
yet heard that the Crown ought not to dissolve par- 
liament whenever it thought fit, particularly at a 
moment when the House of Commons had thought 
fit to take the extreme and unprecedented step of 
tefusing the Supplies.’Before he could be further 
heard for the cries of ‘Hear, hear!’ shouts were 
intermingled of ‘The King! the King!’ and the 
Lord Chancellor again rushed out of the House, ren- 
dering it necessary for Lord Shaftesbury to resume 
the chair. Every moment now added to the con- 
‘fusion. The hubbub, heard beyond the. House, 
reached the ear of the King—reached his heart, and 
roused in him the strong spirit of regality. The peers 
grew violent, and the peeresses alarmed. Several of 
these high-born ladies, who had probably never seen 
exhibitions of vulgar wrath before, rose together, and 
looked about them, when they beheld their lordships 
below pushing and hustling, and shaking their hands 
in each others’ faces. Lord Mansfield at length 
made himself heard; and he spoke strongly of the 
‘most awful predicament’ of the King and the 
country, and on the conduct of Ministers in ‘ con- 
spiring together against the safety of the State, and 
of making the sovereign the instrument of his own 
destruction ;—words which naturally caused great 
confusion. He was proceeding, when the shout 


again arose, ‘The King! the King!’ and a com- | 


manding voice was heard over all, solemnly uttering, 
* God save the King!’ Lord Mansfield proceeded, 
however. The great doors on the right side of the 
throne flew open: still his lordship proceeded. Lord 


Durham, the first in the procession, appeared on the | 


threshold, carrying the crown on its cushion: still 
his lordship proceeded. The King appeared on the 
threshold ; and his lordship was still proceeding, 
when the peers on either side and behind laid hands 
on him, and compelled him to silence, while his 
“countenance was convulsed with agitation. The 


King had a flush on his cheek, and an unusual 


brightness in hiseye. He walked rapidly and firmly, 
| and ascended the steps of the throne with a kind of 
eagerness. He bowed right and left, and desired 
their lordships to be seated while the Commons were 
summoned, For a little time it appeared doubtful 
whether even the oil of anointing would calm the 
| tossing waves of strife: but, after all, the peers were 
quiet sooner than the Commons, That House too 
was crowded, expectant, eager, and passionate. Sir 
| Richard Vyvyan was the spokesman of the Oppo- 
sition; and a very strong one. A question of order 
arose, as to whether Sir Richard Vyvyan was or 
| was not keeping within the fair bounds of his subject 
—which was a Reform petition; whereas he was 
speaking on ‘dissolution or no dissolution.” The 
| Speaker appears to have been agitated from the be- 
| ginning: and there were several members who were 
| not collected enough to.receive his decisions with 
the usual deference. Honourable members turned 
upon each other, growing contradictious, sharp, angry 
-—even abusive. Lord John Russell attempted to 
make himself heard, but in vain :—his was no voice 
to pierce through such a tumult. The Speaker 
was in a state of visible emotion. Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, however, regained a hearing; but, as soon 
as he was once more in full flow, Boom! came the 
cannon which told that the King was on his way; 
and the roar drowned the conclusion of the sentence. 
Not a word more was heard for the cheers, the cries 
—and even shouts of laughter—all put down to- 
gether, at regular intervals, by the discharges of artil- 
lery. At one moment, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, 
and Sir Francis Burdett, were all using the most 
vehement action of command and supplication in 
dumb show, and their friends were labouring in vain 
to procure a hearing for them. The Speaker himself 
stood silenced by the tumult, till the cries took more 
and more the sound of ‘Shame! shame!’ and more 
eyes were fixed upon him till he could have made 
himself heard, if he had not been too much moved 
to speak. When he recovered voice, he decided 
that Sir Robert Peel was entitled to address the 
House. With occasional uproar, this was permitted; 
and Sir Robert Peel was still speaking when the 
Usher of the Black Rod appeared at the Bar, to 
summon the Commons to his Majesty’s presence. 
Sir Robert Peel continued to speak, loudly and vehe- 
mently, after the appearance of the Usher of the 
Black Rod: and it was only by main force, by pull- 
ing him down by the skirts of his coat, that those 
near him could compel him to take his seat. The 
hundred members who accompanied the Speaker to 
the presence of the King rushed in ‘very tumul- 
tuously.’ There is an interest in the mutual addresses 
of Sovereign and People in a crisis like this which is 
not felt in ordinary times; and the words of the 
Speaker first, and then of the King, were listened to 
with extreme eagerness. The Speaker said: ‘ May it 
please your Majesty, we your Majesty’s most faithful 
Commons approach your Majesty with profound re- 
spect;—and, Sire, in no period of our history, have 
the Commons House of Parliament more faithfully 
responded to the real feelings and interests of your 
Majesty’s loyal, dutiful, and affectionate people ; 
while it has been their earnest desire to support the 
dignity and honour of the Crown, upon which depend 
the greatness, the happiness, and the prosperity, of 
this country.’ The King spoke in a firm, cheerful, 
and dignified tone and manner. The speech, which 
besides referred only to money-matters and economy, 
and to our state of peace with foreign .powers—began 
and ended thus:—‘I have come to meet you for the 
purpose of proroguing this parliament, with a view 
to its immediate dissolution. I have been induced 
to resort to this measure, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of my people, in the way in which 
it can be most constitutionally and most authentically 
expressed, on the expediency of making such changes 
in the Representation as circumstances may appear 
| to require, and which, founded upon the acknow- 

ledged principles of the Constitution, may tend at 
|} once to uphold the just rights and prerogatives of 
the Crown, and to give security to the liberties of the 
| People....In resolving to recur to the sense of My 
People, in the present circumstances of the country, 
| I have been influenced only by a paternal anxiety 
| for the contentment and happiness of my subjects, to 
| promote which, I rely with confidence on your con- 


| 
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tinued and zealous assistance.’_* It js overt’ 
those to each other who understood the crisis: 
than it was apprehended by the nation at ‘ 
is over!’ whispered the anti-reformers to each oh. 
The members of both Houses went home that 4 
afternoon hoarse, heated, exhausted—conscious 
such a scene had never been witnessed within th, 
walls of parliament since Cromwell’s days, Te 
Ministers went home, to take some rest, knowin thy 
all was safe:—that is, that to the people oe 
fairly committed the People’s Cause. A proclams. 
tion, declaring the dissolution of the parliament 
appeared next day: and the new writs were make 
returnable on the 14th of June.” 

The late Mr. O'Connell is no hero of Miss My. 
tineau’s; and her portraiture of him throughow 
these volumes is anything but flattering to the 
Irish popular leader. We observed in our forme 
notice, in reference to this subject, “that th 
authoress sketches O'Connell's character with, 
freedom and power which some of his admire, 
will never pardon.” In the present volume tk 
Irish tribune is condemned with grave repro 
bation. We think, in treating of O'Connel, 
that use might have been made of the very di 
agreeable revelations made by Lord Cloncumy 
in his Memoirs:—any reader of which will 
bably be of opinion that the following 
tions on O’Connell are natural and just.— 

** What a benefactor would O'Connell have beg 
to his country, if he had now used _patriotically the 
rights so hardly gained! If he, and the Irish mem. 
bers he had brought into the legislature with him, 
had used their imperial rights for the thorough real. 
zation of the Union, their country might by this time 
have been, not prosperous and peaceful and satisfied, 
for her troubles could not be annihilated so speedily, 
but advancing towards such a condition. He, and 
he alone, could control the impatient Irish temper: 
he set himself diligently to exasperate it. He could 
have won the peasantry to industry and conscientioss 
thrift: hedrew them off studiously from their labouy 
to roam the country in attendance on his political 
agitation. He gould have united their wills and 
voices in a calm and effectual remonstrance against 
their remaining wrongs, and demand for rights yet 
due; but he bade them spurn the benefits granted, 
and taught them to put a foul construction on every 
act of the government and people of which they 
were now a part, and trained them to a passionate 
contempt and hatred of the law, which was all they 
had to look to for security and social existence. To 
all this he added that worst and ultimate act of pr- 
mising to those who would believe him the Repeal 
and the speedy Repeal, of the Union, well knowing 
that that repeal was rendered impossible by the united 
will and judgment of England, Scotland, and the 
most enlightened and influential part of Ireland. He 
promised a federal allegiance to the British sovereiga 
who would not receive such a partial and perniciows 
allegiance. He promised a parliament in Dublin 
where parliaments had never been anything but a+ 
semblages of jobbers and faction leaders. He pr- 
mised Irish laws, while corrupting the people outf 
any capacity for obedience to law at all. He pro- 
mised the exclusion of British commerce, while 
without British commerce the Irish could not liv. 
He promised everything he could not perform, and 
that no sane and shrewd man (and O'Connell ws 
sane and shrewd) would have performed if he could; 
and everything which could most effectually draw 
off the vast multitudes of the Catholic peasantry 
Ireland from the remedy of their social hardships, 
from the duty to their own households, and thei 
welfare in the State. Whether he gained any ob- 
jects by threatening and annoying the — 
of his day, we may see hereafter. Whether he 
his companions in the legislature might not hare 
gained more by honest political endeavour : 
more even in definite achievements, as well - 
personal and national character, and in British sy@ 
pathy for Ireland—there can be no qin. = 
early, however, in the summer and autumn 0 itil 
O'Connell exhibited the programme of his po 
course. One of the troubles of the Ww ——. 
Ministry during this October was the state “> 
land, where the magistrates of Tipperary were a 
to apply for military force to put down: outrap, 
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] association after another was pro- 

sity the Viceroy, the people believing their 
i jled in each case ; and where O'Connell 

all other occasions the partizan of the Bourbons) 
the people look to the Revolutions of France 
wd Belgium for examples what to do, and coun- 


lied arun on the banks throughout Ireland, in order 
ip show government the danger of resisting their 


In ra next edition of this work, Miss Mar- 
inegu, we repeat, should fortify her views of 
O'Connell by referring to the remarkable evi- 
dence in Lord Cloncurry’s correspondence ;— 
ghich contains, inter alia, a striking letter from 
the popular Catholic bishop, Dr. Doyle, who 
never prostituted his talents and influence to the 

delusion. In that letter the Catholic 
~ writes: —“ I thought that there was more 
rirtue and intelligence amongst the middle 
clases of our people than now appears to be. 
Their conduct at the last general election (1832), 
ind since, in suffering themselves to be bestrode 
by the basest tyranny that ever established itself 
in any length of time, compels me to doubt 
reluctantly whether there is sufficient sound- 
ness in the community to render it capable of 
fiting by any system of liberal legislation.” 
Another striking testimony, from a popular 
r also, Miss Martineau will find in the 
correspondence of Mr. Foster, the essayist,—in 
which the writer says:—‘‘ O'Connell is doing his 
best to throw discredit on all sorts of reforms by 
the lawless manner in which he is ostensibly co- 
operating to promote them. Their more rational 
promoters are harassed and obstructed by his 
asistance. How unfortunate that such a man 
should contend with a Grattan, the prominent 
representative of Ireland, in English apprehen- 
sin, as a true interpreter of the collective Irish 
character!” (Foster's ‘Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 189.) — 
Where censure so severe as that which Miss Mar- 
tineau bestows on Mr. O'Connell is administered 
bya contemporary historian, it would be better 
for the writer to substantiate her views by 
uthorities, 

Next week we shall return to this able and 

interesting work. 


The Franklin Expedition; or, Considerations 
n Measures for the Discovery and Relief of 
our Absent Adventurers in the Arctic Regions. 
By the Rev. W. Scoresby. Longman & Co. 

Tur title of this pamphlet sufficiently sets forth 

the writer's object :—but we cannot congratulate 

kim on having produced his ideas on the subject 
vith great clearness. 

Mr. Scoresby begins by asserting that the 
period for the abandonment of hope as to the 
tovery of our missing countrymen has not yet 
amived,—that the crews of the two ships could 
wt be summarily lost,—that Arctic Expeditions 
me attended with small comparative risk to 

an life, for “there are no heavy seas which 
tid prevent escape from a shipwreck, nor 
tuld any imaginable catastrophe by the ice of 
these regions suddenly overwhelm two entire 

) —and that therefore we are bound to 
make further researches for Sir John Franklin 
ad bis gallant companions. He conceives 

t the original scheme of the Admiralty— 

Mtich, as will be remembered, consisted in 

‘ding out three distinct Expeditions, one to 
bring’s Strait, one to Barrow’s Strait, and 

wt to the north coast of America,—should 
how acted on, with certain modifications. 

continuance of search in the direction of 
nng’s Strait is already secured by the des- 

of the well appointed Expedition under 
command of Capt. Collinson, which has 





at left our shores. With respect to the 
™newal of the search in the direction of Baffin’s | 


¥, Lancaster Sound and Barrow Straits, Dr. | 
esby observes :— 


“The plan of search, in this hopeful direction, 
which I venture to submit, comprehends the employ- 
ment of four vessels, together with one or two boats, 
or steam-launches, for detached parties in the pro- 
posed investigations. One of the vessels, the prin- 
cipal in magnitude and accommodations, I would 
propose for serving as a general depét, receiving ship, 
or place of retreat for parties, or crews, of the other 
vessels. For it has appeared to me, after every 
consideration which I could myself give to the sub- 
ject, to be of vast importance, in its bearing on this 
research of humanity, to retain to the very last one 
effective ship, at least, at some safe position within 
the range of our former explorations to Melville 
Island. Port Leopold, however unfavourable for an 
early escape for vessels designed for active opera- 
tions, appears to present many advantages for the 
head-quarters of exploring parties in this particular 
region—*‘ a position’ as described by Sir James Ross, 
‘ of all others the most desirable, if any one spot 
had to be selected, for the purpose of wintering.’ 
With such an arrangement for a point d'appui, 
vessels of an inferior class, two or three in number, 
might be safely and advantageously employed for 
pushing investigation westward of Cape Walker, as 
well as up the channels extending out of Barrow 
Strait northward. Vessels of the class or description 
of the dockyard lighters, being strongly built, and of 
small tonnage, might conveniently serve this pur- 
pose; or vessels of a like class, at present employed 
in the coasting trade, or in the trade with the conti- 
nent of Europe, being of a burden of 100 to 150 
tons (or even below 100 tons might do) and these 


fast sailers, could easily be found for sale, so as to 


be capable of being fortified and fitted up for the 
navigation of the Arctic ices, and for an early depar- 
ture in the ensuing spring. Could a whaler or two 
be procured, either by purchase or hire as transports, 
—as to which I imagine there would, at the present 
time, be no difficulty,—an advantage might be gained 
in economy, as well as in the time that would other- 
wise be requisite for strengthening ordinary vessels 
for collision with the ice. A vessel of this class would 
have abundant capacity forthe one suggested as a 
depét. A second vessel, as a depét, might advan- 
tageously be planted at Melville Island, which would 
serve as an additional security for the whole Expe- 
dition in this quarter, as well as being sufficiently 
well placed for active operations.” 

Presuming this plan to be adopted, it would 
follow that the three or four ships would be 
thus disposed :— 

“ The largest vessel of the series (which might be 
a whaler) would be appointed to take position in or 
not remote from, Port Leopold; another vessel— 
say the next largest—might take up a position as a 
second depdét and place of refuge, at Melville Island. 
A third—a small vessel—would be directed to the 
west side of Cape Walker, for penetrating from 
thence, as far as she conveniently might, to the south- 
westward, should the position of the land and the 
condition of the ice permit an advance in that direc- 
tion. The other small vessel would have assigned to 
her the search of Wellington Channel, and other 
inlets proceeding out of Barrow Strait northward; 
whilst the boat, being dropped, after the passage of 
the ‘middle ice,’ might undertake, with great advan- 
tage, the researches which are still requisite within 
the different indents of the upper part of Baffin Bay 
(principally that of Jones Sound, and secondarily 
that of Smith Sound, with any other penetrable 
channels which might be discovered), such indents 
seeming to promise additional outlets, westward, after 


rar) 


the manner of Lancaster Sound. 

Dr. Scoresby conceives that, independently of 
the tract of North American coast which has 
been examined by Sir John Richardson, be- 
tween the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, 
an Expedition starting from the mouth of the 
river Colville and proceeding northwards would 
be of considerable utility; and he recommends 
that another should proceed from Cape Bathurst 
in the direction of Banks’ Land. 

The author devotes a chapter to what he calls 
the passage of the middle ice, or the crossing of 
Baffin’s Bay. This is generally effected by the 
northern passage; and the dates at which whalers 





have cleared it are, as will be seen, so early in 
the year that searching expeditions should leave 
England before April.— 

“ Within the period from 1817 to 1849 inclusive, 
(lacking only 1820, 22, 24, 26, 41 and 42), in which 
I have records of the course taken by the leading 
ships employed in the fishery, or otherwise,—I find 
that, in twenty-three out of the twenty-seven years, 
the northern passage was effected by some vessel, 
and not unfrequently by the whole fleet of whalers. 
The earliest passages into the western water of which 
I have records, were, as to the leading ship of the 
year, effected by the St. Andrew, Captain Dring, of 
Aberdeen, June 12th, 1849; by the Neptune, 
Penny, of Aberdeen, June 13th, 1838; by the Bon- 
accord, Lee, the Abram Jackson, &c., June 21st, 
1833; and by the Abram, Coultray, June 22nd, 
1845. Various other ships, on most occasions, 
passed the barrier, at or near about the same time; 
the ship of Captain Parker was very early through 
on an occasion in which my records fail; and the 
main fleet in 1834 passed across by the 28th of June. 
The first ship ever known to have passed this barrier 
north-westward, since the time of Baftin, was the 
Larkins, of Leith, in 1817; she was followed by the 
Elizabeth, of Aberdeen. The Jatest period to which 
I find the leading whaler having persevered, by this 
course, to a successful issue, was early in August. 
The average period, as taken from my list of twenty- 
three years, in which the first ships succeeded in 
passing the barrier by the Melville Bay route, is 
July 13th. Baffin, it is worthy of remark, was, not- 
withstanding the entire newness of the adventure, 
and the comparative insignificance of his little vessel, 
in advance of the period at which the navigation is 
now ordinarily effected, under all the advantages of 
familiarity with these regions and strong and effective 
ships! For the gallant little ‘ Discovery,’ as his vessel 
of fifty-five tons was named, came “ into an open 
sea,”’ in latitude 75° 40’ N.,—very near to the iden- 
tical parallel in which the passage across is now 
usually effected,on the Ist of July, or almost a 
fortnight before the average passage of the earliest 
ships of the present day !* 

We were somewhat surprised, after reading 
the opening chapter, in which the author insists 
on the small amount of risk attached to Arctic 
Expeditions,—to find a long and detailed ac- 
count of the total loss of twenty ships out of a 
fleet of whalers in the offing of Melville Bay, in 
1830. The writer enters on this account, he 
says, to illustrate ‘the power of moving bodies 
of ice, as well as because of the interest naturally 
pertaining to a circumstance so strangely de- 
structive :”—and truly, here is a picture terribly 
suggestive of danger!— 

“ In the afternoon of this day—the actual com- 
mencement of the eventful period—the storm came 
on from the south-westward as anticipated. The 
effect was immediately felt in its terrific results, 
The body of ice, seaward, came on amain. Floes 
now overrun floes; or where two equal edges met, 
they were mutually piled up in huge ridges. The 
power of the crush soon obliterated the docks that 
were the least deep or the most exposed. Signals 
of distress waved in the storm in all directions; but 
the demands of self-preservation allowed no man to 
help his neighbour. The first ships of the little 
group which ‘suffered,’ were the Princess of Wales 
and the Letitia; the ice ran through their broad- 
sides! At the same time, others among them were 
forced into alarming positions,_some thrown upon 
their ‘ beam-ends,’ some much raised by the pressure. 
The intermediate ice, especially that immediately 
within the ships, in relation to the shore, was anl- 
mate with human beings,—about 300 men appear- 
ing scattered abroad in a state of distressful excite- 
ment, engaged for the most part in carrying off into 
a position of safety on the yet unbroken ice, their 
chests and hammocks, or beds, and other personal 
possessions, constituting, as to the greater part, ‘ their 
little all.’” 

And a few pages on we read of “one ship 
being reared up by the ice, almost in the position 
of a rearing horse,” —of others ‘‘ thrown fairly on 
their broadsides by the ice, and then, as in other 
cases mentioned, actually overrun by the ad- 
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vancing floe, and totally buried by it,”—and of 
one in particular of which in a few moments 
“‘ there was nothing whatever to be seen but 
the outer end of her mizen-boom !” 

The loss of life consequent on these fearful 
events is not stated,—but in general terms we 
are told that it “‘ was not very great.” It must 


be admitted, however, that Dr. Scoresby’s narra- 
tive is not calculated to bear out his proposition 
of the safe navigation of the Arctic Seas.—But 
the dangers which he at once paints and denies 
are only additional reasons why we should put 


every means into action for going to the rescue 
of our missing countrymen. 





Life of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 
[Second Notice.] 

Wer have hitherto seen Mohammed only as the 
atient sufferer for a great spiritual fact, which 
e believed himself sent into the world to preach 

to mankind. For thirteen years he had borne 
up against gibes and mockery; opposing meek- 
ness, eloquence, and the powerful argument of 
a retired and blameless life to the passionate 
scorn and even to the threats of his fellow- 
citizens. On no occasion had he returned evil 
for evil—blows for blows. Though an Arab of 
the Desert, his nature was, as we have said, 
pacific; and it was evidently his desire to bring 
about a religious revolution without bloodshed. 
But at length his patience was worn out. He 
had an army of devoted followers at his bid- 
ding; and a band of young and warlike spirits 
stood at his side, ever ready to suggest the ap- 
peal to force—at once to avenge his wrongs 
and to propagate his faith. The angel Gabriel, 
he announced, had at length commanded him 
to begin the ‘‘ Holy War.”’ Then, he sent forth 
his final mandates.—‘‘ The sword”—so ran the 
new gospel of the Prophet—‘‘is the key of 
heaven and hell. All who unsheath it in the 
cause of religion shall be rewarded in time and 
eternity. Every drop shed of their blood—every 
peril and privation endured, on earth, in behalf 
of the faith—wili be registered on high. If the 
true believer fall in battle, his sins will all be 
blotted out.” 

The Holy War at once commenced. The 
first expedition was sent out from Medina 
against a Koreish caravan. It was successful ; 
and the booty acquired brought numerous con- 
verts from the predatory tribes of the Desert 
into the Prophet’s camp at Medina. Daily 
strengthened by such accessions, Mohammed 
grew bolder in his plans, and determined to 
carry on the campaign with a spirit that should 
soon lead to a crisis. At this period, war in 
Arabia was never waged with large armies and 
so as to produce great political results. The 
tactics of the Desert were altogether desul- 
tory — inclined to petty skirmishes. Mo- 
hammed, whose genius was more that of a 
statesman than that of a military leader, fol- 
lowed at first the rules of war observed by his 
nation. It was only later on, when he, grew 
confident of his power over the minds of his 
followers, that he dared to stake the existence 
of his empire and his creed on the issues of a 
regular engagement. The first, and conse- 
quently the most famous, battle fought by the 
Moslem converts against their idolatrous coun- 
trymen was at Beder.—Of this battle we transfer 
the account to our pages.— 

“In the second year of the Hegira Mahomet re- 
ceived intelligence that his arch foe, Abu Sofian, 
with a troop of thirty horsemen, was conducting back 
to Mecca a caravan of a thousand camels, laden with 
the merchandise of Syria. Their route lay through 
the country of Medina, between the range of moun- 
tains and the sea. Mahomet determined to inter- 
cept them. About the middle of the month Ramad- 
han, therefore, he sallied forth with three hundred 


and fourteen men, of whom eighty-three were Mo- ! 


hadjerins, or exiles from Mecca ; sixty-one Awsites, 
and a hundred and seventy Khazradites. Each 
troop had its own banner. There were but two 
horses in this little army, but there were seventy 
fleet camels, which the troop mounted by turns, so 
as to make a rapid march without much fatigue. 
Othman Ibn Affan, the son-in-law of Mahomet, was 
now returned with his wife Rokaia from their exile 
in Abyssinia, and would have joined the enterprise, 
but his wife was ill almost unto death, so that he was 
obliged reluctantly to remain in Medina. Mahomet 
for a while took the main road to Mecca, then leav- 
ing it to the left, turned toward the Red Sea and 
entered a fertile valley, watered by the brook Beder. 
Here he lay in wait near a ford, over which the 
caravans were accustomed to pass. He caused his 
men to dig a deep trench, and to divert the water 
therein, so that they might resort thither to slake 
their thirst, out of reach of the enemy. In the mean- 
time, Abu Sofian having received early intelligence 
that Mahomet had sallied forth to waylay him with 
a superior force, dispatched a messenger named 
Omair, on a fleet dromedary, to summon instant relief 
from Mecca. The messenger arrived at the Caaba 
haggard and breathless. Abu Jahl mounted the 
roof and sounded the alarm. All Mecca was in con- 
fusion and consternation. Henda, the wife of Abu 
Sofian, a woman of a fierce and intrepid nature, 
called upon her father Otha, her brother Al Walid, 
her uncle Shaiba, and all the warriors of her kindred, 
to arm and hasten to the relief of her husband. 
The brothers, too, of the Koreishite slain by Ab- 
dallah Ibn Jasch, in the valley of Naklah, seized 
their weapons to avenge his death. Motives of in- 
terest were mingled with eagerness for vengeance, for 
most of the Koreishites had property embarked in 
the caravan. In a little while a force of one hundred 
horse and seven hundred camels hurried forward on 
the road toward Syria. It was led by Abu Jahl, now 
threescore and ten years of age, a veteran warrior of 
the desert, who still retained the fire, and almost the 
vigour and activity of youth, combined with the 
rancour of old age. While Abu Jahl, with his forces, 
was hurrying on in one direction, Abu Sofian was 
approaching in another. On arriving at the region 
of danger, he preceded his caravan a considerable 
distance, carefully regarding every track and foot- 
print. At length he came upon the track of the 
little army of Mahomet. He knew it from the size 
of the kernels of the dates, which the troops had 
thrown by the wayside as they marched,—those of 
Medina being remarkable for their smallness. On 
such minute signs do the Arabs depend in tracking 
their foes through the deserts. Observing the course 
Mahomet had taken, Abu Sofian changed his route, 
and passed along the coast of the Red Sea until he 
considered himself out of danger. He then sent 
another messenger to meet any Koreishites that 
might have sallied forth, and to let them know that 
the caravan was safe, and they might return to 
Mecca. The messenger met the Koreishites when 
in full march. On hearing that the caravan was 
safe, they came to a halt and held council. Some 
were for pushing forward and inflicting a signal punish- 
ment on Mahomet and his followers; others were 
for turning back. In this dilemma they sent a scout 
to reconnoitre the enemy. He brought back word 
that they were about three hundred strong; this in- 
creased the desire of those who were for battle. Others 
remonstrated. ‘Consider,’ said they, ‘these are men 
who have nothing to lose; they have nothing but 
their swords: not one of them will fall without slay- 
ing hisman. Besides, we have relatives among them: 
if we conquer, we will not be able to look each other 
in the face, having slain each other's relatives.’ These 
words were producing their effect, but the brothers 
of the Koreishite who had been slain in the valley 
of Naklah, were instigated by Abu Jahl to cry for 
revenge. That fiery old Arab seconded their ap- 
peal. ‘Forward!’ cried he; ‘let us get water from 
the brook Beder for the feast with which we shall 
make merry over the escape of our caravan.” The 
main body of the troops therefore elevated their 
standards and resumed their march, though a con- 
siderable number turned back to Mecca. The scouts 
of Mahomet brought him notice of the approach of 
this force. The hearts of some of his followers 
failed them ; they had come forth in the expectation 








of little fighting and much plunder, and were dis- 


CFes. 9 
mayed at the thoughts of such a ita 
host ; but Mahomet bade them be of peta 
Allah had promised him an easy victo ie 
Moslems posted themselves on a rising ound Te 
water at the foot of it. A hut, or shelter of the dw 
of trees, had been hastily erected on the sump; 
for Mahomet, and a dromedary stood before j = 
which he might fly to Medina in case of defeat. te 
vanguard of the enemy entered the valley 
with thirst, and hastened to the stream to drink. 
but Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet, set uy: then 
with a number of his men, and slew the leader with 
his own hand. Only one of the vanguard escq 
who was afterwards converted to the faith Th 
main body of the enemy now approached with sound 
of trumpet. Three Koreishite warriors advancing ; 
front, defied the bravest of the Moslems to ” 
combat. Two of these challengers were Otha ihe 
father-in-law of Abu Sofian, and Al Walid his 
brother-in-law. The third challenger was Shai 
the brother of Otha. These, it will be recollected, 
had been instigated to sally forth from Mecea, by 
Henda, the wife of Abu Sofian. They were al 
men of rank in their tribe. Three warriors of Meding 
stepped forward and accepted their challenge; by 
they cried, ‘No! Let the renegades of our own city 
of Mecca, advance if they dare. Upon this Hamzaanj 
Ali, the uncle and cousin of Mahomet, and Obeidsh 
Ibn al Hareth, undertook the fight. Aftera fierceant 
obstinate contest, Hamza and Ali each slew hisan 
nist. They then went to the aid of Obeidah, wh 
was severely wounded and nearly overcome by Oth, 
They slew the Koreishite, and bore away their agp. 
ciate, but he presently died of his wounds, Th 
battle now became general. The Moslems, awared 
the inferiority of their number, at first merely stood 
on the defensive, maintaining their position on the 
rising ground, and galling the enemy with flights of 
arrows whenever they sought to slake their intolerable 
thirst at the stream below. Mahomet remained is 
his hut on the hill, accompanied by Abu Beker, and 
earnestly engaged in prayer. In the course of the 
battle he had a paroxysm, or fell into a kind of 
trance. Coming to himself, he declared that Goda 
a vision had promised him the victory. Rushing out 
of the hut, he caught up a handful of dust and cas 
it into the air toward the Koreishites, exclaiming, 
‘ May confusion light upon their faces.’ Then order- 
ing his followers to charge down upon the enemy: 
* Fight, and fear not,’ cried he; *the gates of pam- 
dise are under the shade of swords. He will assur 
edly find instant admission, who falls fighting for the 
faith.’ In the shock of battle which ensued, Ab 
Jahl, who -was urging his horse in the thickest of the 
conflict, received a blow of a scimetar in the thi 
which brought him to the ground. Abdallah lb 
Masoud put his foot upon his breast, and while th 
fiery veteran was still uttering imprecations and curse 
on Mahomet, severed his head from his body. 
Koreishites now gave way and fled. Seventy 
mained dead on the field, and nearly the same num 
ber were taken prisoners. Fourteen Moslems we 
slain, whose names remain on record as martyrs 
the faith.” 

This battle, the first of a long and brillian 
series, is referred to more than once in ti 
Koran. Henceforth, when the unbelier 
laughed at the Prophet and demanded | 
miracle, Mohammed would reply “Beder 
but whether he meant this in what in our 0 
would be called the rationistic sense,—that i 
which all great achievements won by the power 
of ideas working on masses of excited men ™ 
be considered as partaking of the nature of 
miracle,—is somewhat doubtful. Casting a 
in the eyes of an enemy is a common Orient 
form of expression; and when in the Kora 
Mohammed says that 3,000 angels fougi 
against the Koreish, it is reasonable to sup 

ose that he is simply using the bold imagery ° 
bis native idiom to express the fact that his army 





was fighting in the cause of heaven and 
its divine approval against the idolaters. 


meant the words of the Koran to be unde 
in their literal sense, he paid a very great He 
pliment to the military prowess of his fello 
citizens and foes. With his usual inattente 
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whelmi —seeuracy of details— even, as in this case, 
cheer, fp ME qhere details are most important—Mr. I rving 
ty. Th isto tell his reader how many persons were 
und, With ed in the battle, —though the numbers 
> branche, soht have been found in Abulfeda. On the 
€ summit “te of the Koreish there were 200 cavalry and 
ore it, "3 foot; on the side of the Prophet, 313 in all: 
feat. The ws large difference of force, no doubt, but one 
Y Pang hich would hardly call for an auxiliary army 
to drink, "3 000 angels:—more than three to one 
_— inst the mortals! However, it is well to 
oo tice that—be the opinion of Moslem doctors 
ith. The what it may—the vulgar followers of the faith 
vith sou {ME accept this miracle, as they do most miracles, in 
vancing in {MH the purely literal sense. They even produce 
3 to equi HM evidence of its occurrence. “T was with a 
Otha, the companion on the fold. of the mountain,”—a 
Walid, hig asant and an idolater is made tosay,—‘“‘ watch- 
08 Shaihy, ‘ng the conflict, and wishing to join with the 
collect, ‘1 uerors, and share the spoil. Suddenly, we 
eons beheld a great cloud sailing towards us, and 
of Maing within it were the neighing of steeds and bray- 


ing of trumpets. As it approached, squadrons 
af angels sallied forth, and we heard the terrible 
wice of the archangel as he urged his mare, 
‘Speed! speed! oh Haizum !’ At which awful 
sound the heart of my companion burst with 
teror, and he died on the spot. And I had 
yell nigh shared his fate.”—This is, at least, 

phic and picturesque. The peasant answers 
for the legion of angels :—but who shall answer 
for the peasant ? 

The careful Abulfeda, in his account of the 















































rar battle, has no allusion to these miracles:—a 
h flights offi lact which Mr. Irving ought to have stated in 
intolerable justice to his hero; who has suffered almost as 
emained inf much by the invention of his followers of later 
Beker, and times as Christianity suffered from the ridiculous 





urse of the nds of the monkish chroniclers. 

a kind of Mis poves of Mohammed continued to in- 
that Godin] cease; and in the eighth year of the Hegira 
Rushing ot be entered Mecca as a conqueror. How he 


a a punished the enemies who had so bitterly re- 


scans tied and persecuged him, Mr. Irving shall tell 
the enemy: ia k : ; 
tes of paw “Mahomet took his station on the hill Al Safa, 


> will assur fm ad the people of Mecca, male and female, passed 


tection; but seeing the eyes of the Prophet fixed on 
her, she threw herself at his feet, exclaiming, ‘I am 
Henda: pardon! pardon!’ Mahomet pardoned 
her — and was requited for his clemency by her 
making his doctrines the subject of contemptuous 
sarcasms. Among those destined to punishment 
was Wacksa, the Ethiopian, who had slain Hamza; 
but he had fled from Mecca on the entrance of the 
army. Ata subsequent period he presented himself 
before the Prophet, and made the profession of faith 
before he was recognized. He was forgiven, and 
made to relate the particulars of the death of Hamza; 
after which Mahomet dismissed him, with an injunc- 
tion never again to come into his presence. He 
survived until the time of the Caliphat of Omar, 
during whose reign he was repeatedly scourged for 
drunkenness. Another of the proscribed was Ab- 
dallah Ibn Saad, a young Koreishite, distinguished 
for wit and humour, as well as for warlike accom- 
plishments. As he held the pen of a ready writer, 
Mahomet had employed him to reduce the revelations 
of the Koran to writing. In so doing, he had often 
altered and amended the text; nay, it was discovered 
that, through carelessness or design, he had occa- 
sionally falsified it, and rendered it absurd. He had 
even made his alterations and amendments matter 
of scoff and jest among his companions,—observing, 
that if the Koran proved Mahomet to be a prophet, 
he himself must be half a prophet. His interpola- 
tions being detected, he had fled from the wrath of 
the Prophet, and returned to Mecca, where he 
relapsed into idolatry. On the capture of the city, 
his foster-brother concealed him in his house, until 
the tumult had subsided, when he led him into the 
presence of the Prophet, and supplicated for his 
pardon. This was the severest trial of the lenity of 
Mahomet. The offender had betrayed his confidence; 
held him up to ridicule; questioned his apostolic 
mission, and struck at the very foundation of his 
faith. For some time he maintained a stern silence; 
hoping, as he afterwards declared, some zealous dis- 
ciple might strike off the offender's head. No one, 
however, stirred; so, yielding to the entreaties of 
Othman, he granted a pardon. Abdallah instantly 
renewed his profession of faith; and continued a good 
Mussulman. His name will be found in the wars of 
the Caliphs. He was one of the most dexterous 
horsemen of his tribe, and evinced his ruling passion 
to the last, for he died repeating the hundredth 
chapter of the Koran, entitled ‘The war steeds.’ 
Perhaps it was one which had experienced his inter- 
polations. Another of the proscribed was Akrema 
Ibn Abu Jahl, who on many occasions had mani- 
fested a deadly hostility to the Prophet, inherited 
from his father. On the entrance of Mahomet into 
Mecca, Akrema threw himself upon a fleet horse, 
and escaped by an opposite gate, leaving behind him 
a beautiful wifes Omm Hakem, to whom he was 
recently married. She embraced the faith of Islam, 
but soon after learnt that her husband, in attempting 
to escape by sea to Yemen, had been driven back to 
port. Hastening to the presence of the Prophet, she 
threw herself on her knees before him, loose, dis- 
hevelled and unveiled, and implored grace for her 
husband. The Prophet, probably more moved by 
her beauty than her grief, raised her gently from the 
earth, and told her her prayer was granted. Hur- 
rying to the sea-port, she arrived just as the vessel 
in which her husband had embarked was about to 
sail. She returned, mounted behind him, to Mecca, 
and brought him, a true believer, into the presence 
of the Prophet. On this occasion, however, she was 
so closely veiled that her dark eyes alone were 





















ating for the tefore him, taking the oath of fidelity to him as the 
nsued, Abafi™ prophet of God, and renouncing idolatry. This was 
ckest of thei 2 compliance with a revelation in the Koran: ‘God 
n the thi hath sent his apostle with the direction, and the reli- 
bdallah Ibogi Hon of truth, that he may exalt the same over every 
1d while thegi™ telgion, Verily, they who swear fealty to him, swear 
sand cures falty unto God; the hand of God is over their 
body. lands’ In the midst of his triumph, however, he 
Seventy rected all homage paid exclusively to himself, and 
» same numa dl regal authority. * Why dost thou tremble 2” said 
oslems werd ‘e, toa man who approached with timid and fulter- 
martyrs tom Mg steps. ‘Of what dost thou stand in awe? I am 
woking, but the son of a Koreishite woman, who ate 
nd brilliant “@* dried in the sun.’ His lenity was equally con- 
*» theme Bcvous. The once haughty chiefs of the Koreishites 
ince in ° > " 
unbelier wpeared with abject countenances before the man 
Pesers they had persecuted, for their lives were in his power. 
MC Bedet” What can you expect at my hands demanded he 
: senly.—‘ Mercy, oh generous brother! Mercy, oh 
In our My ™ of a generous line !’__‘ Be it so!’ cried he, with 
e,—that I smixture of scorn and pity. ‘Away! begone! ye 
y the powell €e free !"__Some of his followers who had shared his 
d men maya fecutions were disappointed in their anticipations | 
nature of abloody revenge, and murmured at his clemency; | 
asting du but he persisted in it, and established Mecca as an 
on Orient Sanctuary, or place of refuge, so to con- | 
the Kora we until the final resurrection. He reserved to 
els fough ai however, the right on the present occasion, 
ble to suf during that special day to punish a few of the , 


}eple of the city, who had grievously offended, and 












ore expressly proscribed; yet even these, for the 
a ; jam St part, were ultimately forgiven. Among the 
: an If ite women who advanced to take the oath, 
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Henda, the wife of Abu Sofian; the 
4 woman who had animated the infidels at the 
atte of Ohod, and had gnawed the heart of Hamza, 
Brevenge for the death of her father. On the pre- 
@2t occasion she had disguised herself to escape de- ; 
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visible. Mahomet received Akrema’s profession of 
faith; made him commander of a battalion of Hawa- 
zenites, as the dower of his beautiful and devoted 
wife, and bestowed liberal donations on the youthful 
couple. Like many other converted enemies, Ak- 
rema proved a valiant soldier in the wars of the 
faith, and afier signalizing himself on various occa- 
sions, fell in battle, hacked and pierced by swords 
and lances. The whole conduct of Mahomet on 
gaining possession of Mecca, showed that it was a 
religious, more than a military triumph. His heart, 
too, softened toward his native place, now that it was 
in his power; his resentments were extinguished by 
success, and his inclinations were all toward for- 
giveness.” 

From this period forth, the power of the 








Arabian Prophet spread like an inundation. 
The secret of its rapid developement lay in its 
marvellous intensity. Islam never lost a con- 
vert. Its founder had the art of attaching men 
to his person and fortunes in a wonderful degree. 
Numerous instances of this are related,—some 
of the more striking of which have been over- 
looked by his new biographer.—Abdallah Ibn 
Abu Solul, an unbeliever, of Medina, gave 
offence to Mohammed. His son, who was a 
recent convert, repaired to the Prophet. “O, 
apostle of God!” he said, ‘‘ I am told you have 
some thoughts of putting my father to death; 
if so, order me, and I will lay his corpse at 
your feet.” The same spirit actuated all his 
disciples. —Their confidence in his wisdom and 
justice was equal to their attachment to his 
person. An Arab and a Jew had a quarrel 
which they agreed should be referred to Mo- 
hammed. The Prophet gave judgment in favour 
of the Jew; but his countryman was discon- 
tented with the award, and appealed to Omar,— 
from whose known hatred to the race of Israel 
he expected to receive some advantage. The 
young warrior was astounded when he heard 
that any one would dare to dispute his master’s 
judgment, and ata blow struck off the offender's 
head.—An instance of Mohammed's policy in the 
management of the fiery passions which existed 
in his camp may be added. When his daughter 
Rokaia died, her husband Othman bewailing 
her loss, Omar, his proved companion in arms, 
came to console him by the offer of his beau- 
tiful daughter Hafzah to wife. Othman de- 
clined the proffered match. Omar went to 
Mohammed, boiling with indignation. The 
politic statesman saw the danger to his interests 
of a quarrel between his two most powerful 
warriors, and at once leaped to the solution of 
the difficulty. ‘‘Be not grieved, Omar,” he 
said, ‘‘a better wife is destined for Othman and 
a better husband for thy daughter :’’—and he 
soon after reconciled the chiefs, and bound them 
closer than ever to his person, by marrying 
Hafzah himself, and giving his own daughter 
Omm Kolthum to Othman. 

One after another the Arabian princes sent 
in their submission to the ruler of Medina,—and 
one after another the tribes of the Desert be- 
came converts to his faith. But his greatest 
trouble was with the poets and satirists. For 
the first dozen years of his mission the verses of 
Amru did more mischief to his cause than all 
the persecutions of his tribe; and when the 
young poet was converted to the faith, Moham- 
med thought the event of more importance than 
a victory in the field, or the voluntary submis- 
sion of a neighbouring prince. The Prophet 
was not only aware of the power wielded by the 
poets over his countrymen generally, but was 
himself highly susceptible to their charms. Mr. 
Irving shall relate a couple of illustrations.— 

“Some difficulty occurred in collecting the cha- 
ritable contributions ; the proud tribe of Tamim 
openly resisted them, and drove away the collector. 
A troop of Arab horse was sent against them, and 
brought away a number of men, women and children, 
captives, A deputation of the Tamimites came to 
reclaim the prisoners. Four of the deputies were 
renowned as orators and poets, and instead of hum- 
bling themselves before Mahomet, proceeded to de- 
claim in prose and verse, defying the Moslems to a 
poetical contest. ‘I am not sent by God as a poet,’ 
replied Mahomet, ‘neither do I seek fame as an 
orator.” Some of his followers, however, accepted 
the challenge, and a war of ink ensued, in which the 
Tamimites acknowledged themselves vanquished. So 
well pleased was Mahomet with the spirit of their 
defiance, with their poetry, and with their frank ac- 
knowledgment of defeat, that he not merely gave 
them up the prisoners, but dismissed them with pre- 
sents. Another instance of his susceptibility to the 
charms of poetry, is recorded in the case of Caab Ibn 
Zohair, a celebrated poet of Mecca, who had made 
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him the subject of satirical verses, and had conse- | of Islam—coming down from heaven and resting 


quently been one of the proscribed; but had fled on 
the capture of the sacred city. Caab now came to 
Medina to make his peace, and approaching Mahomet 
when in the mosque, began chanting his praises in 
a poem afterwards renowned among the Arabs as a 
master-piece. He concluded by especially extolling 
his clemency, ‘for with the prophet of God, the 
pardon of injuries is, of all his virtues, that on which 
one can rely with the greatest certainty.’ Captivated 
with the verse, and soothed by the flattery, Mahomet 
made good the poet’s words, for he not merely forgave 
him, but taking off his own mantle, threw it upon his 
shoulders. The poet preserved the sacred garment 
to the day of his death, refusing golden offers for it. 
The Caliph Moawyah purchased it of his heirs for 
ten thousand drachmas, and it continued to be worn 
by the Caliphs in processions and solemn ceremo- 
nials, until the thirty-sixth Caliphat, when it was 
torn from the back of the Caliph Al-Most‘asem Billah, 
by Holagu, the Tartar conqueror, and burnt to ashes.” 

By conquest or conversion Mohammed had 
already rendered himself master of nearly the 
whole of Arabia, and was sending a mighty 
host against Syria, when death put an end to 
his career. The closing scenes of his life are 
finely painted by Mr. Irving: — but our space 
will not admit of further extract. 

Considerable space is given in this volume to 
remarks on the character of the prophet, and 
on the chief elements of the moral and social 
system which he introduced into the Eastern 
world. The idea that Mohammed was a mere 
impostor, deluding men with fictions for pur- 
poses of his own, Mr. Irving rejects with scorn. 
The entire career of the man, he thinks, gives 
the lie to such an assumption. For twelve 
years his apostleship brought him neither 
riches, power, nor personal distinction. All 
these earthly goods he already enjoyed, and 
But if not an 
impostor, what was he? Mr. Irving thinks 
that he was a man of mystic mental organ- 
ization, wrought upon by physical disease until 
he fell intg a state of temporary delirium, in 
which his disordered mind fancied it received 
a revelation. This interpretation given to the 
first fact in the spiritual mission, —all subsequent 
promptings and impulses would be construed by 
the same rule. There is no novelty in this as- 
sumption.—The account of the Islam religion 
given by Mr. Irving is tolerably accurate and 
impartial. He admits that the miracles attri- 
buted to Mohammed are the invention of later 
times ;—but what we may reasonably object to 
is, his practice of quoting legends known to 
belong to this crop of after-growths without 
the proper cautions and criticism. This is a 
great defect. We will quote an illustration from 
pages 99—101; where Mr. Irving gives an ac- 
count of the interview of Mohammed with 
Hahib the Wise, and describes the miracles 
said to have been performed on the occasion. 

The daughter of Hahib was deaf and blind— 
the Prophet made her whole. Next, he ordered 
the moon to leave her place and rest on the 
Kaaba—the temple of the idolatrous Meccans. 
After this feat, says the legend, the moon passed 
through the flowing robes of the Prophet, divided 
into two parts—one of them moving towards the 
east, and the other towards the west, until they 
met again in the centre of the heavens, and re- 
united. After describing these miracles, Mr. 
Irving adds a note to say that such things are 
not to be found in the pages of Abulfeda and 
the graver Moslem writers. He should have 


had to give up for his idea. 


told the reader what they mean; for all legends | 


have some meaning if we could find it out. 
The two miracles spoken of are simply bold 
symbolical expressions. The daughter of Hahib 
was ‘made whole” by conversion,—a usage of 
idiom common to all Oriental and enthusiastic 
nations and individuals. 





The moon—the sign ' 


on the Kaaba, is an obvious allegory. The taking 
of the orb under the Prophet’s robe, and its divi- 
sion with his person and re-union above, are the 
typification of the great division of the Eastern 
and Western followers of Mohammed on earth 
and their union as true believers in heaven. 
This explanation—at once simple and satisfac- 
tory—is given by Moslem writers, and is ac- 
cepted by all rational believers. The imputation 
of a miracle disappears; and all that remains is 
a bold symbolization of a historic fact. This 
explanation should have taken the place of the 
mere platitude — ‘ They are probably as true 
as many other of the wonders related of the 
Prophet.’—The Life of Mohammed has yet to 
be written for English and American readers. 





Abraham Aben Ezxra’s Commentary on the Book 
of Esther —[Va-yosef Abrahan:}.— Copied 
from an old MS. in the Harleian Collection, 
and edited, for the first time, by Joseph Zedner 
of the British Museum. Nutt. 


TuE editor of this little Hebrew work has made 
himself favourably known in Germany, his 
native country, by an interesting selection of 
historical pieces from Hebrew writers,—which 
ten years ago he published, with an elegant 
German translation. Having been engaged 
for the last three years in the Department of 
Printed Books at the British Museum,—as he 
informs us in the Hebrew Introduction to Aben 
Ezra’s Commentary, —he has devoted his leisure 
moments, after the termination of his official 
duties, to an examination of the Hebrew MSS. 
preserved in the Museum. He found the 
collection to amount to the comparatively small 
number of two hundred :—all in excellent con- 
dition. Some he considers to be of the utmost 
value, and unique of their kind. Among these 
he discovered the hitherto unknown copy of 
the Commentary on the Book of Esther, by 
Aben Ezra:—which in the treatment of its 
subject differs entirely from the commentary 
by the same author inserted in the Rabbinical 
Bibles, as they were edited by Buxtorf and 
others. 

Though the new publication occupies but a 
few printed pages, it will be received with 
pleasure by those conversant with the writings 
of its prolific author, Aben Ezra—who was 
born at Cordova, and flourished in the middle 
of the twelfth century—may be justly considered 
one of the richest minds that Judaism ever pro- 
duced. A noble jealousy for pre-eminence in 
learning then subsisting between the Jew of 
Spain and his “ Ishmaelite half-brother” the 
Arab had made a Jewish poet of that period 
characteristically exclaim, ‘ Sarah will not 
be barren while Hagar is fruitful.” It was 
such jealousy which led Aben Ezra to visit 
various countries — amongst others England 
—in order “to detect untasted springs” of 
knowledge, and which caused him to excel 
in his very numerous poetical, grammatical, 
exegetical, mathematical, astronomical and meta- 
physical works. All these bear the same stamp 
of genius, and exhibit acumen of judgment, 
exemption from prejudice, and an almost enig- 
matic conciseness of diction. 

If such authors have once striven to raise the 
name of the Jew by the labours of the mind, 


| it would well become the present generation of 


Jews to show their gratitude to the memory of 
their enlightened ancestors by forming Publi- 


|cation and Translation Societies, instead of 


leaving their literature to the enterprise of un- 
aided students. The example of the present 
Editor may well stimulate the scholars of that 
nation to an examination of the stores which 
exist in the libraries of England for the illustra- 











tion of their history and their literature, 
these two hundred manuscripts existing in th 
British Museum, some, as we have said, 
declared by Mr. Zedner to be of great an 
We hope to find some one with more leisure. 
if not Mr. Zedner himself—bringing them iny 
a form which shall render them more available 
for public use. 





Junius ; with New Evidence as to the Auuthop. 
ship, and an Analysis by the late Sir Harm, 
Nicolas. By John Wade. 

[Second Notice.} 

In illustration of Dr. Good’s “able and cop. 

prehensive Essay,” the present Editor hy 

favoured us with about half-a-dozen notes 
the greater, or rather the better, part take, 
from the Atheneum. So far he is “ay 

equal justicer” ;—and the ‘ Essay’ is about x 

well illustrated as ‘The Letters.’ But w 

submit that this will not satisfy the public, 

There are questions arising out of that ‘ ! 

which must be answered—obscure points whi 

must be cleared up. Therefore, we recommend 

Mr. Wade to include the subject—although 4 

little out of place—among “the most critica” 

of his labours to be made manifest in the second 
volume. 

Among the foremost of his duties will be, 
adduce proofs of the many things which Good 
says are quite ‘ clear,”"—and more particularly 
of those which are declared to be “still clearer,” 
—and to determine for the purblind how clea 
that may be. He will have to verify (amongst 
others) Good's assertions, echoed by evey 
subsequent writer, that Junius was a ma 
of independent fortune —affluent— generous 
—courageous—who moved in the immediate 
circle of the Court—was intimately and cenf- 
dentially connected with “all the public offices” 
—and that ‘the feature that particularly che- 
racterized him at the time of his writing, and 
that cannot even now be contemplated without 
surprise, was the facility with which he became 
acquainted with every ministerial maneuvre, 
whether public or private, from almost the very 
instant of its conception.” Mr. Wade must 
also show how the cases of Amherst and Gansel 
and Swinney and Garrick, especially adduced 
by Good, éan be urged in proof—and how such 
passages as the following can be reconciled with 
facts. — 

“The secret intelligence respecting public tran 
actions is as extraordinary. The accuracy with which 
he first dragged to general notice the dismission of 
General Amherst from his government of Virginia 
has been already glanced at. ‘ You may assure the 
public,’ says he, in a private letter, January 17th, 
1771, ‘that a squadron of four ships of the line i 
ordered to be got ready, with all possible expedition, 
for the East Indies. It is to be commanded by 
Commodore Spry. Without regarding the language 
of ignorant or interested people, depend upon the 
assurance I give you, that every man in admins 
tration looks upon war as inevitable.” 

This paragraph deserved a note of explana- 
tion. As to the first part of it,— Mr. Wade 
ought to have shown how a letter by ‘Lucius 
in 1768, is proof that Junius (1769) dragged 
the affair to light, and why credit is not given 
to‘. L.,’ who preceded both. If he be pleased 
to echo Good’s opinion, and assert that Junius 
was Lucius, — we desire to know how infor- 
mation which was noé true can be proof of secret 
intelligence. That Lucius was misinform 
respecting the dismission of Amherst he hi 
subsequently admitted. As to the second part 
of the paragraph,—if Mr. Wade be in a com 
municative humour, he will perhaps explaia 
how it is that Good refers to a letter 0 the 
17th, when the letter published by Good 
dated the 16th? And this question suggests 
another—Whether the letter itself is date a 
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a 
t Whe 


ther Good did not affix the dates to 
or nearly all, the ‘ Private Letters,’—and 
give them what application he pleased ? 
We know that he did it in some instances, be- 
we can prove that the dates are wrong. 
Bat the letter thus incidentally brought for- 
ward is much too curious to be passed in 
silence. It is Junius all over; whose first great 
riect in these “ private” communications 
: to “astonish” the Printer. This note, we 
a “was written on the 17th of January; 
and we know that on the 22nd, only five days 
later, the Secretary of State officially informed 
the Lord Mayor that the Declaration had been 
ied by the Spauish Ambassador. It is true 
that on the 17th “ ignorant people”’—especially 
those who thought themselves well informed— 
did look on war as inevitable,—and paid the 
ty; but surely those actually engaged in 
the treaty, ministers and others, must on the 
17th have had some hope that peace was pos- 
dble. That they had something more than 
was afterwards confidently asserted. On 
the 25th, when the Declaration was submitted 
to the House of Commons, Colonel Barré said,— 
“The nation is a prey to jobbers and sharpers. 
¢ * A French Secretary being in your secrets, 
his made near half a million of money by 
gaming in your funds: and some of the highest 
anongst yourselves have been deeply concerned 
in the same traffic.” On which the Reporter 
observes in a note—“ This is true. The Spanish 
Minister had orders to sign the Declaration at 
lest six days before he did:”—that is, be it 
dbserved, on the very day or the day before 
Junius wrote his letter.—The natural inference 
would be, that Junius, if well informed, was 
me of the jobbers and sharpers,—and that he 
got the Printer to send forth the paragraph for 
sockjobbing purposes. This, of course, we do 
not believe; but if we acquit Junius of being 
me of “the interested,’’ he must be content to 
plead guilty as one of “ the ignorant.” 
This question has been raised incidentally :— 
lt us look into some of Dr. Good’s positive 
proofs, as he calls them. Take the case of 
Gansell, before referred to.—Good more than 
mee mentions the wonderful “rapidity with 
which the affair of General Gansell reached 
Jmius.” Now, Gansell was arrested on the 
st of September, and released on the same 
kay by the soldiers at the Horse Guards. The 
anest and release are referred to in the news- 
papers on the 23rd; and we learn from contem- 
porary authority, that, as ‘‘this military effort 
elude justice” made some noise, Adjutant- 
General Harvey ordered the Sergeant and 
lis men to be confined close prisoners to the 
Savoy, and Gansell surrendered to the civil 
pwer. On the 24th of September General 
Gansell was brought before the Court of Alder- 
men, and committed. “At the rising of the 
Court, Captain Cox, Adjutant of the first regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, with another officer, 
itended by order of some superior in com- 
uission, and acquainted the High Sheriffs in 
tte Council Chamber that the Sergeant and his 
“: {~ took the Sheriff’s bailiffs prisoner 
a the Tilt Yard, whereby General Gansell 
d his escape from a legal arrest, were 
tinfined, in order to receive due punishment for 
offence.” This of course made more noise ; 
ad the subject was again referred to in the 
a Yet Junius first mentions it on 
Ith of October!—and Good adduces this 
we in proof of the wonderful rapidity with 
information reached him! Why, if the 
t had but referred to Junius’s letter before 
ee on it, he would have observed 
unius apologizes for his delay in noticing 
§ release !— 


Had I iaken it up at an earlier period, I should 





have been accused of an uncandid, malignant pre- 
cipitation,” 

Again, as to the “rapidity” in the case of 
Swinney. Junius wrote to the Printer,— 

“That Swinney is a wretched, but a dangerous 
fool. He had the impudence to go te Lord George 
Sackville, whom he had never spoken to, and to ask 
him whether or no he was the author of Junius.” 
On this Good observes,— 

“This letter is one of the most curious of the 

whole collection : if written by Lord George Sack- 
ville, it settles the point as to the authorship [of 
Junius’s Letters} at once; and if not written by him, 
presupposes an acquaintance with his Lordship’s 
family, his sentiments, and his connexions, so inti- 
mate as to excite no small degree of astonishment. 
Junius was informed of Swinney’s having called on 
Lord George Sackville a few hours after his call, and 
he knew that before this time he had never spoken 
to him in his life.” 
Perhaps Mr. Wade will obligingly tell us where 
Good got the information that Junius was in- 
formed “a few hours” after Swinney’s call. 
Junius says not one word about time :—which, 
be it observed, is the essential circumstance on 
which the mysterious superstructure is raised. 
As the story stands, it is Good’s acquaintance 
with his Lordship’s family that startles us. But 
Mr. Wade must remember that Good’s memory 
was treacherous; that he had before referred to 
this same story and letter,—when he said that 
the visit “‘ occurred but a day or two before the 
letter was written.” This very particular infor- 
mation looked strange,—and the passages might 
be thought to contradict each other. Good 
himself was probably of this opinion; for in 
the second edition he altered both passages— 
into ‘a short period” and “ very shortly” :— 
phrases at once sufficiently vague and suffi- 
ciently in agreement. But as Good loved the 
dramatic and the imaginative,—loved to ex- 
aggerate the Junius mystery,—he stuck to the 
wonderful rapidity with which the intelligence 
was brought to Junius! 

Again, Good tells us that Swinney “ actually 
called upon Lord George Sackville and taxed 
him with being Junius to his face.” To taxa 
man with being Junius is, in other words, to say, 
‘“« There are strong reasons to believe that you 
are Junius,—and J do believe it.” Now, why 
not keep to the literal truth? Junius’s words 
are, that Swinney asked Lord George ‘“‘ whether 
or no he was the author?”—which a man might 
do if he disbelieved the report; and few men 
would have ventured to ask such a question if 
they had not disbelieved it. 

But Junius does say that Swinney had “‘ never 
before spoken” to Lord George. The story in 
its most mitigated form has a taint about it of 
the exaggeration of the club, the coffee-house, 
or the bookseller’s shop. It may have been 
picked up where Junius got his intelligence 
about the war; and Junius may merely have 
struck another blow at the Printer by the 
‘never before” and all the “intimate know- 
ledge” which, Good tells us, is thereby “ pre- 
supposed.”’ If so, the blow was effective. Good’s 
comment is one proof,—and our questioning, 
three quarters of a century after, is another. But 
who was Swinney? Perhaps the new Editor will 
inform us. Good says, ‘‘ A correspondent of 
the Printer’s’’; from which we infer that Good 
knew nothing about him, or he would have told 
us more. Mr. Butler was informed, on what 
he considered good authority, that he was a 
clergyman; and the late Mr. George Woodfall 
spoke of him more than once as Sidney Swinney. 
Now, there was a Rev. Sidney Swinney, D.D. 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society on the 
23rd of February, 1764, a of the Society of 
Antiquaries, 19th of March, 1767 :—‘ Your 
Lordship's friend,” says Wray, writing to Lord 
Hardwick. This Dr. Swinney is said to have 








been chaplain to the British forces serving 
in Germany under Lord George Sackville, and 
author of a poem called ‘ The Battle of Minden.’ 
If it should turn out that the “Swinney” of 
Junius was this same Doctor, it would be strange 
indeed if he had never “spoken” to Lord 
George before 1769! But we roe such points 
to be cleared up by the new Editor: simply 
asking—‘“‘ Who was Swinney?” 

After all, there remains the great Garrick 
mystery; and the reader, we are told, “ after 
witnessing the rapidity with which Junius be- 
came informed of Mr. Garrick’s intimation to 
the King, and Swinney’s visit to Lord George,” 
will have no difficulty in conceiving that he 
“might have easily acquired a knowledge of 
secrets * * securely locked up.” 

As we have already disposed of the Gansell 
and Swinney’s “ rapidity,”’ we will proceed at 
once to the Garrick. 

To a Letter dated the 8th of November, 1771, 
Junius added the following postscript :— 

“ (Secret.)—Beware of David Garrick. He was 
sent to pump you, and went directly to Richmond to 
tell the King [ should write no more.” 

On the 10th, Junius inclosed a note to Wood- 
fall, to be copied and forwarded,—from which 
the following is an extract :— 
“To Mr. David Garrick. 
“ Nov. 10, 1771. 

“Tam very exactly informed of your impertinent 
inquiries, and of the information you so busily sent 
to Richmond, and with what triumph and exulta- 
tion it was received. I knew every particular of it 
the next day.” 

First as to the exact information, — and then 
as to “rapidity.” On the 8th of Novem- 
ber, Junius asserts that Garrick had been sent 
to pump Woodfall, and went immediately to 
Richmond. Information could not have been 
less exact,—as Junius found out; for on the 
10th he charges Garrick with having sent the 
information to Richmond. Woodfall knew that 
the other half of the statement was equally 
untrue, and wrote to inform Junius that Garrick 





























| had made no inquiries; but that he, Woodfall, 


had mentioned the circumstance in a letter. We 
might have inferred this, which we know to have 
been the truth, from Junius’s answer, and his 
direction to alter “inquiries” into “ practices.” 
Here, then, is a note of only three lines, with 
two facts in it; and the proof of Junius’s exact 
information is,—that both were untrue. 

We come now to the miraculous “ rapidity.” 
Junius says—“ I knew every particular the next 
day.” This, as we have shown, is so much in the 
style of Junius’s Private Letters, that it proves 
nothing. It was his policy to startle the Printer 
by affecting omnipresence and omnipercipience, 
—and he did it very effectively. Good, half a 
century after, writes with admiration and asto- 
nishment of his peculiar sources of information, 

“ Garrick,” he tells us, “had received a letter from 
Woodfall just before the above note [8th of Novem- 
ber] was sent to the Printer, in which Garrick was 
told, in confidence, that there were some doubts 
whether Junius would continue to write much longer. 
Garrick flew with the intelligence to Mr. Ramus, one 
of the pages to the King, who immediately conveyed 
it to his Majesty, at that time residing at Richmond; 
and, from the peculiar sources of information that were 
open to this extraordinary writer, Junius was apprised 
of the whole transaction on the ensuing morning.” 

Here we see how habitually Good deepens his 
mysteries. Garrick “flies with the intelligence” 
communicated to him “in confidence,’ and 
Junius hears of it ‘the next morning,’’—whereas 
Junius himself says “ the next day.”” We know, 
however, that he neither “flew” nor ‘‘ went” 
with the intelligence,—and we doubt the ‘‘ con- 
fidence.” Let us hear Garrick’s version of the 
story given in a letter to Woodfall, to be sub- 
mitted to Junius, and to be found in the 
‘ Garrick Correspondence.’— 
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“ Mr. Woodfall informs me in a letter, without 
any previous impertinent inquiries on my part or the 
least desire of secresy on his, that Junius would write 
Two or three days after receipt of yours, 

being obliged to write a letter on business of the 
theatre to one at Richmond * * I mentioned that 
Junius would write no more.” 

Garrick’s letter, be it observed, is dated the 
20th of November. 

“This letter” [Junius’s letter], he says, “I re- 
‘ceived last Monday night; and I am told in most 
outrageous terms, and near a month after the sup- 
posed crime was committed,” &c. 

Garrick, then, gave the information to his 
correspondent at Richmond “near a month” 
before the Monday preceding the 20th of 
November. Now Junius, though nervous at all 
times, was never so frightened as when he 


no more. 





heard that Garrick was, as he supposed, inter- 
meddling. It is fair, therefore, to assume that 
he immediately wrote to Woodfall. We know | 
that he instantly changed his address, and gave | 
emphatic instructions,—‘‘ Let no mortal know 
the alteration ;” adding flatteringly, “I am per- | 
suaded you are too honest a man to contribute | 
in any way to my destruction. * * I must be more 
cautious than ever. I am sure I should not | 
survive a discovery three days.” It is not to) 
be believed that in this state of excitement he | 
allowed a day, or an hour, after the fact had 
come to his knowledge, to elapse before he 
warned Woodfall and took precautions to guard 
against discovery. Yet the first reference | 
to the subject is, the Postscript to a letter of | 
the 8th of November—as if the report had just 
reached him—the importance of which is ac- | 
knowledged by marking the postscript “secret ;” | 
and it is obvious from the silence in his Letter 
of the 5th of November, that he had not at that 
date heard a whisper on the subject. If these 
inferences be correct, the assertion that he | 
““knew every particular the next day” was a 
mere flourish: —a style which Junius had found 
so effective with the Printer, that he thought well 
to-try it on the player. So much for another 
of Dr. Good’s especial examples!—No doubt 
there were rejoicings at Richmond when | 
Garrick’s report reached that place. We know 
that the report was further circulated by the 
King himself; and it was certainly a good 
subject for court and town gossip. We know | 
that the report immediately became current :— | 
and thus, what was known to everybody, became, | 
“through his peculiar sources of information,” | 
at length known to Junius! 
It may be said that—with the exception of the | 
war story—the above facts refer to the Private 
Letters; letters often written for effect,—the 
effect itself being exaggerated by Dr. Good. 
This is true:—but they seriously affect the 
popular belief—the ideal Junius. A few more 
such would reduce Junius to mere middle- 
class mortality :—leave us a writer of extraor- 
-dinary pe knowledge, and uncompromising 
political principles,—a man self-devoted to a 
cause,—who laboured without hope of reward in 
either place, pension, or peerage, — who could 
truly say “I have faithfully served the public, 
without the possibility of personal advantage,’’— 
who had no “spur to prick the sides of his in- 
tent,’’ no touch even of that weakness which 
Milton calls “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” 
—who, if there be no proof of court, or official, or 
secret sources of information being open to him, 


we may believe to have belonged to that “ order”’ | 


whence such men have generally sprung; and not 
to have been either a minister, or an ex-minister, 
or a placeman, or a place-hunter, or a peer, or 
an M.P., or a dependent, or a sycophant, or a 
scoundrel who put himself up to sale and was 
silenced, as Lord Campbell says, “by a little 
ptovender.”— [By the by, the “whirligig of 





Time” has in this instance brought round its 


“‘revenges”; and we hope that the Scotch will 
be satisfied now that Lords Byron, Brougham 
and Campbell have each had a kick at the dead 
lion. ] 

To solve the question as to the “ peculiar 
sources of information’ open to Junius was, 
as we have said, the duty of the new Editor; 
and of this, as he has passed all the Letters 
without one word of comment or explanation, 
we must believe that he felt himself incapable. 
Possibly, however, he may have reserved this, 
with all his other duties, for the second volume. 
Ifhe has any such intention, we submit that, for 
variety and novelty, he should favour us also 
with a chapter on “the peculiar” characteristics 
of Junius’s ignorance, and the proofs of his 
want of private sources of information. It 
would be a not uninteresting chapter; and, if 
fairly written, make manifest, better than all the 
talk on the other side of the question, the vast 
power of the man who could produce such effects 
by his own unaided pen. Mr. Wade may take 
as his text the following passage in one of 
Junius’s Letters to Wilkes :— 

“Jn pursuing inquiries, I lie under a singular dis- 
advantage. Not venturing to consult those who are 
qualified to inform me, I am forced to collect every- 
thing from books or common conversation.” 

In considering this question Mr. Wade must 
distinguish between Junius as a private and 
Junius as a publicman. When Junius became 
known as the denouncer equally of men and of 
measures,—when the public said that of him 
which he afterwards said of himself; ‘‘ What 
public question have I declined, what villain 
have I spared ?”’"—we may be sure that informa- 
tion flowed in on him from all quarters,—as it 
does now on the editors of our leading journals 
when they have once shown a disposition to 
attack either an individual or an abuse. Junius 
was in his day the man of most mark and like- 
lihood connected with the press. The notices in 
the Public Advertiser show that he constantly 
received communications from the Printer, the 
subjects of which cannot now be known, but 
may be inferred. In the few Private Letters 
which remain there is reference to “the pacquet”’ 
with the Cavendish arms. He instructs Wood- 
fall to “tell A.B.C. that his papers are re- 
ceived :’’—and these there is no doubt were 
papers relating to Vaughan’s case. “ I return 
you the letters you sent me yesterday.”—“ I 
shall be glad to hear from your friend at Guild- 
hall. * * I will make use of any materials 
he gives me.”—‘ The large roll contained 
a pamphlet.’’— These are passages in proof 
of what our own experience would have 
predicated to be the sure consequences of 
Junius’s position. It is difficult—perhaps im- 
possible—to say how much information Junius 
received from others. A large political party 
rejoiced in his triumph, though unwilling pub- 
licly to avow their sympathy with one who 
disregarded the established courtesies of “ His 
Majesty's opposition.” Yet with all these aids 
and appliances, Junius often fell into strange 
errors. Mr. Butler—an excellent authority— 
says that Junius was wrong in his law: and 
we know that in the case of Eyre, he asked 
Wilkes to tell him “ where the force of the for- 
mal legal argument lies.” Good says, he was 
“ mistaken as to the facts relative to Whittlebury 
Forest.” Possibly, he was wrong in attributing 
the vindication of the Duke of Grafton to Mr. 
Weston. He acknowledges himself to have 
been wrong about the misrepresentations and 
the Bill of Rights Society. We have shown 
that he picked up much of his “secret” informa- 
tion from very public places. But as conclusive, 
we think, on these and other points, let us refer 
to a passage in the first Letter in the collected 
edition—21 January 1769. There we have Junius 





himself — the unknown, the self-dependent 
Let us hear what he says of the great eveng_ 
the greatest—and of the great men of his day. 
men, every fact in whose public life must hay 
been known to all of either political Position or 
political party. 

“A series of inconsistent measures had ali 
the colonies from their duty as subjects, and from 
their natural affection to their common coup) 
When Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of the 
Treasury, he felt the impossibility of Great Britain 
supporting such an establishment as her former gue 
cesses had made indispensable, and at the same time 
giving any sensible relief to foreign trade, and ty 
the weight of the public debt. He thought it equi 
table that those parts of the empire which hai 
benefited most by the expenses of the war shouli 
contribute something to the expenses of the Peace; 
and he had no doubt of the constitutional right vested 
in Parliament to raise that contribution. But up. 
fortunately for this country, Mr. Grenville was x 
any rate to be distressed, because he was minister 
and Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden were to be the 
patrons of America, because they were in opposition 
Their declarations gave spirit and argument to th 
colonies; and while perhaps they meant no more tha 
the ruin of a minister, they in effect divided one half 
of the empire from the other.’ 

On thispassage Junius observes, in a note tothe 
edition of 1772, ‘‘ Yet Junius has been called the 
partisan of Lord Chatham!" True :—and since 
said to have been Lord Chatham himself;—and 
the partisan of Mr. Grenville, (Good evidently 
inclines in that direction) ;—and Dr. Parr, and 
Mr. Barker, and others are resolute that Junius 
was Charles Lloyd, the secretary of Mr. Gren- 
ville. Lord Temple, too, has been named; and 
the Stowe MSS., about which there is such a 
ridiculous mystery, are said to prove that Junius 
was connected with the Grenville family. Mr. 
John Roberts, also—single-speech Hamilton— 
Leonidas Glover—Edmund Burke—Dunning, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton—Lord George Sack- 
ville—Lord Shelburne—Colonel Barré,—have 
all been fixed on as Junius. So have others in 
numbers numberless :—but we have enumerated 
the above, because, with the exception of Lloyd 
and Burke, they were all, at or about the period 
referred to, members either of the House of Lords 
or of the Commons (Burke certainly was present 
in the House),—and because, as we believe, the 
one sentence above quoted is conclusive against 
the claims of each and every one of thos 
named, and of all who at that time occupieda 
like position. 

The attempt by Mr. George Grenville to tax 
the Americans by means of the Stamp Act soon 
after became known as the marine feature of 
the history of the period; but so little did it 
excite public attention at the immediate time, 
that it is doubtful whether the intention to do 
so, announced on the 10th of March, 1764, gave 
rise to a single comment. We have Burke's 
own report of proceedings when, in March, 1765, 
the Stamp Act was passed.— 

“T sat as a stranger in your gallery when the Act 
was under consideration. I never heard a mor 
languid debate. No more than two or three gentle 
men, as I remember, spoke against the Act, and that 
with great reserve and remarkable temper. There 
was but one division in the whole progress of the 
bill; and the minority did not reach to more than 
thirty-nine or forty.” 

This is not the style in which Burke would 
have characterized a debate wherein Pitt 
Pratt (Chatham and Camden) had taken a 
active part, and by their denunciations giving 
“spirit and argument” to the colonists, ~ 
“dividing the empire.” Besides, the “two 
three gentlemen” who spoke are known “ 
Barré and Conway received the thanks of 
Americans for their exertions on the occasion. 

The remarkable circumstance connec 
the above paragraph is this :—Chatham 
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the Stamp Act while 


= : 
d for or against 
one word fe | We doubt, indeed, 


Grenville was minister. 


oo, 1764—when “he left,” being too ill 


éto stay for the division”—to the 14th of 
January 1766, when, months after Rockingham 
had been appointed minister, he made his cele- 
brated “no confidence’ speech. On that occa- 
sion he alluded to his long absence, and expressed 
his deep regret that he had not been present 
yhen the Stamp Act was under consideration.— 

«Jt is a long time, Mr. Speaker, since I have 
attended in Parliament. When the resolution was 
taken in the House to tax America, I was ill in bed. 
IfI could have endured to be carried in my bed, so 
great was the agitation of my mind for the conse- 
quences, I would have solicited some kind hand to 
have laid me down on the floor, to have borne my 
testimony against it."—Parliamentary History, vol. 
avi. p. 98. ‘ 

The question so far as Camden is concerned 
may be even more briefly disposed of. He was 

inted Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and the new writ was moved for on the 25th of 
January 1762; and he was not raised to the 
Peerage until the 16th of July 1765,—so that 
by no possibility could he have spoken on the 
subject. Indeed, he was not raised to the 
Peerage until Grenville had retired, and Rock- 
ingham “ reigned in his stead.” 

Could any Minister or Minister’s Secretary 
—or any leader of opposition—or any member 
of either House of Parliament—or any man 
belonging to any political party, or mixed up 
in the politics of the day, or even associating 
habitually with such parties or persons—have 
fillen into so gross a blunder respecting the con- 
duct and proceedings of the two most remark- 
ible men of the age, with reference to, as 
known in 1769, the most remarkable event of 
that age? Yet, important as this passage is 
towards enabling us to fix the position and the 
“order” to which Junius belonged, it has not, 
far as we know, been noticed by any of the 
nany editors from 1772 down to Mr. Wade. 

Here we shall conclude,—and wait patiently 
forthe revelation in the second volume to see 
how these and a hundred other mysteries are to 
besolved. As to the “new Essay on the Au- 
thorship,” we shall be agreeably surprised if Mr. 
Wade has anything “new” to tell us. His own 
impression as to the authorship is, he says, 
strong,—and “ based,” he thinks, “‘ on adequate 
testimony.” With his first volume before us, 
vecan have no hope but that when his hero 
ad his arguments shall appear, the one will 
lum out to be an old friend without a new face, 
ad the other a new version of an old story. 
Probably, as such is the current popular belief, 
vemay have an essay in favour of the claims 
# Sir Philip Francis, condensed from “ Junius 
ltentified,”"—with such additional anecdotes as 
arg become current since 1818. 


he was present in the House from 
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History’ and Etymology of the English Language, 
ir the Use of Schools. By R.G. Latham, M.D.—An 
tinirable little book, intended as a sort of index and 
Meduction to the author's more voluminous works 
mthe same class of subjects. The earlier chapters 
Brean account of the geographical distribution of 
tte English language in Europe, Asia, Africa, 

ca and Australia—of its first appearance at 
ach of these points, and its progress since in displac- 
wstheolder tongues found prevailing where itself took 
not. This distribution is one of the most curious 
in history. The Anglo-Saxon speech has 

mer been driven—like French, from the banks of 
‘ssissippi_like Spanish, from the Floridas— 

any point on which it has once gained a settle- 


mit. Not only is it spoken at this time in every 
under heaven,—but in less than a hundred 
Yeus it will be the native tongue of more people than 


of Europe will contain. These, however, 


® cts and inferences which belong rather to the 


historian than to the philologist. An interesting: little 
map prefixed to this work is coloured so as to show 
the distribution of languages in Europe to which 
English bears a nearer or more remote relation— 
Dutch, Frisian, Low German, High German, and the 
Norse ; and is illustrated by a brief and succinct 
history of its rise, formation, changes and progress 
down to the days of Shakspeare when it became 
fixed. The second part contains the history and 
exposition of the alphabet; in which the author 
adopts the analysis and classification of the phone- 
ticians, as explained in the Atheneum some months 
ago [No. 999, p. 1294]. The third part deals with 
what may be called the logic of grammar: the fourth 
part with the aftinities which may be traced to the lan- 
guages not of cognate origin—that is, not of the Gothic 
stock, such as Greek and Latin. Altogether, this 
little book on language and grammar is well adapted 
to answer its avowed purpose—that of enabling the 
young reader of the classics to understand his native 
Saxon with profit to himself and credit to his in- 
structors, 

An Introduction to the Study of the Mind: especially 
designed for the Senior Classes in Schools. By D. 
Bishop. — This is a book compounded of other 
men's ideas—and words. The author confesses, in his 
ingenuous preface, that he does not know his own 
from other people’s,—much less is he able to mark off 
the property of the several contributors with inverted 
commas, The admission has the merit of novelty: 
and this is the only merit that we can discover in 
Mr. Daniel Bishop's book. A passage, quoted from the 
Pére Gérard, which stands on the title-page, serves 
it at once for epigraph and epitaph :—“ Here is a 
complete psychology for us to study—a book ever 
open, but, alas, how little read !” 

4 Week in the South of Ireland. By an Old Tra- 
veller.—A pleasantly written little guide-beok for 
the use of persons taking the Killarney route from 
Dublin; with an especial view to the tourist of a few 
days only, in the excursions arranged by the North- 
Western and Irish Railways. The “old traveller” car- 
ries his compagnon de voyage from Dublin to Cork,— 
all the wonders of which, including the “ Cove’’ and 
the “ Giant’s Stairs,” he exhibits; thence by way of 
Bantry to Killarney, Limerick, and the lower part 
of the river Shannon. The book slides easily into 
the waistcoat pocket, or fits in the pocket-book. It 
weighs about three ounces, and costs a few halfpence. 

Man and Society; or,an Essay on the Respective 
Rights and Duties of Man, and of Society. By M. 
Portalis. [Z’Homme et la Société, &c.]. Part II. 
The Family.—Another of the short treatises pub- 
lished by the Members of the French Institute against 
the doctrines of the Socialists. It is chiefly directed 
to a consideration of the moral order of the family 
circle, as it is determined by the institutions of marriage 
and monogamy; but as these institutions have never 
been placed in peril by English enthusiasts, the some- 
what voluminous exposition of M. Portalis will 
possess but few attractions for readers on this side 
of the Channel. 

A Packet of Seeds saved by an Old Gardener.—A 
little story of the life of a working gardener of the 
Old School,—full of good feeling and ofa fine homely 
sort of wisdom which has its meaning for classes of 
society far above that which is claimed as his own by 
its author. Whether the tale be real we know not 
—for the form in which it is given to the world 
savours of the old tricks of the gentle craft; but the 
substance of it—the toil, the trial, the experience of 
men and women—that these have the stamp of actual 
life on them is unquestionable. More “seeds” from 
the old packet are promised if the present should 
find a market. 

Rocks and Rivers; or, Highland Wanderings over 
Crag and Correi, Flood and Fell, By John Colqu- 
houn, Esq., Author of ‘The Moor and the Loch,’— 
This is a volume of very pleasant reading,—though 
the sporting scenes, characters, and adventures de- 
scribed be somewhat of the most familiar. Those 
who are eagerly expecting the details of Mr. Cum- 
ming’s lion stalkings and ostrich battues, will but 
doggedly accept the cormorants of the Bass Rock, 
and the deer dear to Landseer, by way of substitute. 
Nevertheless, for the shooting-lodge or the yacht- 
cabin Mr. Colquhoun is a commendable companion. 

Railway and Commercial Information. By Samuel 








Holt.—This little work, by the author of ‘ Facts and 


Figures,’ is equally full of curious matters-with his last 
brochure,=culled from a great variety of sources not 
lying conveniently at hand to the general reader or 
speculator. We have derived much information from 
its pages,—and have been reminded of several points 
of interest to railway shareowners and to railway 
travellers which would have been otherwise laid out of 
the way among the miscellaneous stores of memory. 
The adoption of the half-fares for females on several 
lines is a startling novelty in railway management 
during the year; but we presume from its continuance 
that it is not unlikely to answer. At all events, it is 
another tax on bachelors:—a very proper direction 
for taxation to take, many of our readers will think. 
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THE PEOPLE'S APPEAL 
Lorps of the Isles, ye have halls of pride,. 
And the shade of your woods lies green and wide ; 
Ye hold the stores of our hidden mines, 
Our moorland wastes, and our mountain pines,— 
And the wealth that each deep old river pours 
Through a thousand valleys—all are yours: 
Ye own the land, and ye claim the sea, 
But hold—let the people’s bread be free ! 


Free as the wide earth pours her store 

From age to age and from shore to shore, 
With a truth still found in the faithful soil, 
For the sower’s trust and the reaper’s toil : 
Free as waves in the summer light, 

O’er sunny slope and o’er boundless plain, 
The wealth of the yet ungathered grain,— 
Growing in silence day and night, 

As it grew in the world’s far youth—ere yet 
The spoiler’s seal on its gold was set,— 

And grows unchanged through the bonds and fears 
That crowd on these weak and waning years. 


We have seen the corn wave’s golden swell 
Where the pride of the forest’s glory fell,— 

We have heard the sweep of its breezy tone, 
O’er storied temple and tower o’erthrown. 

It waves where the battle’s graves are green, 

It grows where the peasant’s hearth hath been ; 
And safe the light of your homes may be,— 
But Lords of the Isles, let our bread be free ! 


There have been fair towers wrapped in flame 
By brands that from dying homefires came,— 
And blades have reeked with the reddest stain 
In hands which the sickle plied in vain.— 
Bread for the young! were they not born 

To the hope of, that first heritage? 

Bread for the famine cry of age! 

It hath gone up to the God of corn, 

From hamlet huts and from crowded marts, 
From weary hands and from withered hearts, 
With a fearful tale of bar and ban 

Laid on life's stores by brother man. 


Bread for the living !—Fields have spread 
Their harvest glory above the dead : 
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Let it gladden the homes of toiling men 

Till the light of their lost years comes again ! 
—Lords of the Isles ! heap up your hoards 
From ul] that the mart or mine affords,— 

As wrecks are heaped in the gorgeless sea : 
But spare our bread,—let its course be free ! 


Edinburgh. F. Brown. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 

I feel obliged to your correspondent “ C.” [see 
ante, p. 101] for the compliments he has paid me, 
and for the good-humoured tone of his observations 
in general,—but above all for the striking illustra- 
tion he has supplied, however unconsciously, of 
the correctness of my remarks respecting the bias 
s0 often observable in those who write on the 
British Museum. . In my letter on the New York 
Library which has elicited that from “C,” I had 
incidentally remarked, that the criticizers of the 
great Library of London appeared in general to have 
no eyes but for the particular class of books in which 
each was specially interested,—and even in that class 
to take no notice of what had, but only of what had not 
been done. To this what does your correspondent 
reply ? He does not notice that the Museum collec- 
tion has nearly doubled within the last twelve years, 
—that it has risen from an inferior to a high, indeed 
(as I believe) the second station among the collec- 
tions of Europe,—that in many classes of literature 
im which it formerly presented a dismal blank it is 
now not only rich but overflowing;—but he inquires, 
“why has not the Museum bought some tracts from 
the Catalogue of Mr. Russell Smith, of Compton 
Street ?”What apter illustration of my remarks 
could I have desired ? 

I referred in my letter on the Astor Library to 
the Museum Collection of newspapers and of works 
in the northern and eastern languages of Europe. 
I was fully aware at the time that it might be pointed 
out with perfect truth that though the Museum has 
had since 1818 a set of the London and since 1827 
of the English country journals, it is still, with a few 
exceptions, wofully deficient in those of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the colonies; and that though its 
shelves now contain a respectable proportion of 
Danish, Polish, and Hungarian authors, it cannot 
boast of its acquisitions in Wallachian. What then? 
Would it have been reasonable, because these defi- 
ciencies exist, to overlook that other deficiencies have 
been filled up,—and that certainly of late years the 
tendency of the Museum, in any and every branch, 
has not been to get more behindhand ? 

To return to Mr. Smith’s Catalogue. It is hard 
to imagine from whom your correspondent could, 
in ordinary cases, anticipate an answer to such a 
question. A person who is not connected with the 
Museum can hardly be expected to know—a person 
who is, can seldom be able without a breach of duty 
to make public—the private transactions of the estab- 
lishment, or the circumstances which in a particular 
case control its expenditure. In the present instance, 
it so happens that the necessity for delay in pur- 
chasing any collection or any selection of tracts, is 
obvious and apparent. No memory can be supposed 
to retain the tithe of the vast assemblage already 
in the Museum. For nearly every pamphlet the 
catalogues must be searched—not one, but several ; 
and that in all the varieties of shape under which 
it may have pleased any librarian to enter it,—for 
the new rules of cataloguing of course do not apply 
to the old, or to the King’s, or to the Grenville cata- 
logues. But in addition to all these obstacles, there 
is this,—that there are hundreds of pamphlets in the 
Museum which are not as yet catalogued at all. In 
the Bibliotheca Grenvilliana I find this entry under 
the letter C:—“ Civil Wars, a curious collection of 
about five hundred tracts published during the Grand 
Rebellion.” Thisis not quite so sweeping as the entry 
in the old Museum catalogues of 1787 :—“ Anglia. 
A large collection of pamphlets relating to the Civil 
War from 1640 to 1660, 4%”; a brief description, but 
all that was given at that time to the 30,000 pam- 
phlets of the 2,000 volumes of the Thomason col- 
lection. Unti!, however, this single entry in the 
Grenville catalogue is expanded into “about five 
hundred,” the Librarian of the Museum who pur- 
chases pamphlets on the Civil Wars runs the risk of 
purchasing five hundred duplicates. 

To conclude.—Y our correspondent “C.” hints at 
a propensity in the officers of the Museum to buy 


rare classics and “unique anythings” at the cost of 
neglecting the trash and lumber which he, with me, 
considers as eligible for a great collection. This sup- 
position is not borne out by a reference to the facts 
and figures of the last official Report of the Museum 
to the House of Commons; in which I find that the 
purchases for the preceding twelve months amounted 
to 17,218 volumes, and 3,864 parts of volumes: 
making a total of 21,082 articles,—which gives rather 
lessthan eight shillingsto each, out of the8,5721.7s.7d. 
which is stated as the allowance that year for printed 
books. The more that “ unique anythings,” at the 
cost of four or five hundred pounds, as your corre- 
spondent suggests, are purchased out of this sum, the 
less will be left as an average for the remaining 
twenty-one thousand articles, in selecting and ac- 
quiring which it seems fair to suppose that some 
trouble must be taken. Yours, &c., 
VERIFICATOR. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

In your number of the 2nd instant [see ante, 
p- 129] there appeared a somewhat angry attack, 
by a correspondent, on some passages in a pam- 
phlet which I recently published containing sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the National Gallery, 
British Museum, and other similar institutions. To 
this I would, as a matter of course, have submitted 
in silence under ordinary circumstances,—and cer- 
tainly would have desired to do so. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, I fear I must not consult 
my own wishes on the subject; as, from the 
avowed object of the attack being to set the public 
right with regard to the Museum Catalogue and its 
impugners, it assumes a more serious and important 
aspect, and one which interests the public to such an 
extent as to justify me in asking you to admit the 
following reply into your columns. 

In my pamphlet above alluded to, I spoke strongly 
regarding what I conceived to be the defects of the 
Catalogue, in pondering over which I had wasted 
many a weary hour in vain. As an answer to these 
strictures, your correspondent “ W.” asserts that 
I cannot spell proper names correctly nor write 
idiomatic Italian; and, with a few sneers at my 
abilities generally, concludes that he has proved the 
Catalogue to be an excellent one. It is to this 
Cuttle-fish kind of argument that I wish to direct 
attention. I may be much worse than “ W.” repre- 
sents me to be; but my stupidity has, it appears to 
me, very little to do with the merits of the Catalogue, 
—and it must not be allowed to triumph on account 
of my faults. 

I should have preferred very much that “ W.” 
had attacked some of the more important points in 
my work; which would have allowed me to draw 
attention to them, and to re-state my case. His re- 
marks, however, are almost wholly confined to a note 
in the Appendix; and as I have no right to ask you 
to open your columns to me for the discussion of 
the general subject, I shall confine myself strictly to 
answering his attack. I will neither adduce new 
examples nor point out other deficiencies than those 
alluded to in“ W.’s” letter:—and, that others may 
compare his statements with my answers, I will take 
up his strictures seriatim as they occur in his letter, 
and allude to them all. 

Though the object of “ W.’s” letter is, to defend 
the Catalogue,—by way of weakening his opponent's 
credit, he remarks on two passages in the body of 
my work which it is necessary that I should first 
allude to. The first is, that I make a statement re- 
garding Mr. Wilkins which is not correct :—he admits, 
however, that it is correctly copied from a parlia- 
mentary report, where it has stood uncontradicted 
for twenty years. Is this very heinous? May I not 
accept it as a compliment, that there is no worse 
error to be detected in my work by so keen-sighted 
an adversary ?—The other statement is, that two of 
my suggestions are not original. My own impression 
on this point was—and is—that at least three-fourths 
of them, so far from being original, had long been 
loudly advocated by the public,—and “ W.” could 
render me no greater service than by showing that 
nine-tenths of them are in the same predicament. 
The truth is, that though I have no reason to doubt 
that the remedy which I proposed for the defects of 
the institutions I treated of was a good and efficient 





one, it was so novel that it has not found that echo 





from the public which I expected,—and consenyan, 
has failed in doing the good that a less Orie; 
scheme might have effected. mga 

The remainder of “ W.’s” remarks a: 
the subject of the Catalogue:—to which tom 
will also confine myself. 

In the first elaborate paragraph of his 
told that Mr. Rodd's oe — bookeellen oa 
logues are partly classed, partly alphabetical, Ivy 
not aware that I made any statement to the con 
What I said was, that in such catalogues books wen 

. ere 
entered under well-known titles, by which the are 
easily recognized and found; and I stated—and re 
—that this is not the case with the Museum Catal 

The next paragraph refers to my assertion that 
Arouet is not the proper title under which to enter 
Voltaire’s works. To this, “ W.” replies that he has 
far greater experience in catalogues than I have: 
which I am aware of, and admit. No man I kw 
has more;—and this enables him to point out two ip 
which the name is so entered. With even my little 
experience, I will undertake to point out at least tro 
thousand in which the author’s name is entered y 
Voltaire :—so I have at least the majority on my side, 

There is, however, an admission in this para 
which comes nearer the point. We are told that 
when the Catalogue is complete, there will beg 
cross-reference under Voltaire. This I presumed 
would be the case; but I maintain, that a Catalogue 
depending on its cross-references for finding a book 
is a very clumsy performance,—and in fact not ap 
alphabetical Catalogue at all. Once the principle of 
double reference is admitted, why not let us haves 
printed Catalogue with manuscript supplement,—or, 
better still, a classed Catalogue with alphabetical 
Index ?—which has long been demanded by the 
public, and refused because it was asserted that it 
would require double references,—and that nothing 
but a purely alphabetical one is admissible in sucha 
library as that of the Museum. Once this is ad- 
mitted, the advocates of a classed Catalogue have 
got over the greatest obstacle to their success, 

But to proceed :—I asserted that Roberts's name 
ought to appear in the Catalogue as well, at least, as 
those of Croly and Brockedon, to assist searchers for 
his beautiful works on Syria and Egypt. The answer 
is, that the advertisements will supply the requisite in- 
formation. This is true,—and sharply said; but had 
I anticipated such an answer, I would have chosen 
as an example a work published 20 or 100 yearsago, 
when this resource would have failed me, What are 
students to do some years hence when Mr. Moa 
shall have ceased to advertise? At all events, itis 
something new for a librarian to refer searchers to 
the advertising columns of the Times or the Atheneum 
for the information which other catalogues supply. I 
hope “ W.” will embody this new light ina 92ndmule, 

If W’s” assertions with regard to Byres’s work were 
correct, they certainly would go far to prove mete 
be a very negligent searcher. Of course I assume 
and admit that they are literally correct as regards the 
present state of the Catalogue when ‘* W.” is writing; 
but I assert with confidence that they do not repre 
sent it at the time when I wrote. I have now before 
me my Museum note-book, in which the name is 
entered—correctly spelt,—with which I went to look 
for it. It was neither in the body of the Catalogue 
nor in the cross-references. I afterwards got a hint 
that Howard was the name. This I found in the 
cross-references. The book in the Catalogue s 
entered under ‘ Tarquinii Hypogei.’ I amf 
confirmed in this statement by having before me the 
original ticket on which I obtained the book @ 
Howard's name and the 








































question from the library. ne a 

description are on it; but not Byres’s,—which it must 

have been had that name been in the Catalogue. 
It is quite true that I wrote Stewart instead of 


Steuart. I did so because—if I am not very much 
mistaken in his identity—I knew his brother, 
always believed that he spelt his name in this ma 
ner. But I was wrong. Had I, however, known 
better, it would not have helped me in this instance, 
—as it turns out that the book is not in the Library. 
But this does not alter the facts of the cae # 
I stated them. The work is considered nines 
that a copy was purchased for the use of the o = 
in the Antiquity Department of the Museum,—® t 
they have only a very small and select library 
first-class works. It was there I saw it ; and om 
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jon so obtained I made the statement which, 
red at, is not denied. Under these cir- 
there being no copy in the Library ap- 
discreditable to its managers than 
how to spell the name. 

In the next paragraph I am convicted of two 
erors to which I plead guilty. In this country we 
talk of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Taylor Institute, 
Radcliffe Library, and in the same breath of the 
Cottonian Library, Smithsonian Institute, Soanean 
Museum,—and had I a voice in the matter, I should 
always use the substantive. In Italian, now that it 
is pointed out, I see it is inadmissible;—and had I 
been attempting to speak that language I would 
probably have used the adjective. I was thinking 
in English,—and used an English idiom. j 

] was also wrong in saying that the book was dedi- 
cated fo and not by Prince Massimi:—an inadvertence 
yhich I ought not to have fallen into, as I had read 
the dedication and was aware of the fact. But what 
hasall this to do with the question at issue ? What I 

ued was this:—Had this work been entered under 
itsusval title, ‘ Museum Etruscum Gregorianum, ‘either 
in Latin or in Italian, and with substantives or with 
adjectives,—or with either of these titles first,the others 
swsexpletives,—any student could have discovered itin 
the Catalogue or cross-references after three minutes’ 
sarch. Entered under Maximis only,—not one man 
ina hundred would know where to look for it. If 
ws ignorant as myself, the searcher would never find 
itat all unless he read the Catalogue through from 
AtoM. Icertainly never heard it so called, and 
never saw it referred to under that title. 

The answer to this will be, that there must be 
gme tule, and it must be adhered to in all cases 
een at the expense of some inconvenience. Sup- 
posing we grant this :—will “ W.” explain why in the 
instance of Byres's work—so similar to this one in 


=_— 
jnformat 
though gnee 
cumstances, 

to me more 
py not knowing 


frm and subject—neither the author's northeeditor's | 


mme is used—which would place it in B or in H? 
But we find it in T, classed according to its subject, 


that my remarks are far from original; while—so far 
as my reading extends—this is the first defence that 
has appeared. I ask others to judge calmly how far 
it is a valid one. 

To me it appears that the Museum officials are 
determined the public shall have no voice in the 
matter or control over the institution. For twenty- 
five years the same system was pursued regarding 
the building. The design was concocted within 
the walls,—a model, it is said, made, but never 
shown :—so that the first intimation which the public 
received of what it was to be, was by seeing it com- 
pleted in stone and brick when complaints were of 
no avail. The consequence is, that, considering the 
money that has been lavished on it and the oppor- 
tunities afforded, we have erected the worst building 
in Europe for the purposes for which it was designed. 

So with the Catalogue.—The first intimation of 
what it is to be isa goodly instalment of eighteen 
volumes, with an intimation that the rest shall be 
executed on the same plan :—and if any one dares 
to complain, some one is employed to attack and 
misrepresent him as “ W.’’ does me. 

By this system of secrecy and misrepresentation, 
the Trustees and their officers certainly have hitherto 
managed to set public opinion at defiance and 
escape public control. But how much longer the 
British public will submit to this, remains to be 
seen.—For myself, I do not despair of better days. 

Be this, however, as it may,—the real question 
between the public and the Museum authorities 
appears to me to be this,—that a new nomenclature 
of books is introduced by them in their new Cata- 
logue. I am far from asserting that such a reform 
may not be demanded. It is possible that all the 
world have been for centuries in error, and that no- 
body knows what is right but the Museum authorities; 
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—vhile a diametrically opposite course is pursued 


vith regard to the Maximis work ? 
fact, after all, that the rules are so complicated and 
absurd, that even the librarians cannot either under- 
sand or apply them ? 

There remains only one other passage to allude 


to—and in this‘ W.” is right and I am wrong. There | 
isa rule which specially provides for such works as | 


the Life, &c. of King Arthur, which I overlooked. I 
an therefore only express contrition for my error. 
This brings me at once, however, to one of the main 
pints at issue. Why enact these ninety-one new 


laws at all ?__and why compile a Catalogue which is | 
marly useless unless the reader not only masters | 


tat commits to heart a long string of rules which 
taveno explanation attached to them, and are illus- 
tated by no examples,—and which, consequently, it 
Sexcessively difficult to understand orto apply. It is 
engent that no smattering of knowledge will avail; 
fwit—as I did on the present occasion—you fancy 
yu have found the rule which exactly applies to the 
book you are seeking, the librarian pounces down 
on you with another which proves the case to be an 
aceptional one, and specially provided for elsewhere. 


Not to travel beyond the walls of the Museum, — | 


tee is not a single rule attached either to the Cata- 
le of the King’s Library or to the old Catalogue 
~at least not in the beginning of the first volumes 
@vhere I can find them, for I have just looked; but 
may be somewhere else. Without rules these 
are perfectly intelligible, and I never 

veard any complaint of them; while the contrary is 
universally the case with regard to the new one. 

ve now gone through all “ W’s” criticisms and 
tons, No one will of course expect that an angry 
tn should give a correct and candid account of his 
were ry’ case; and I need not say, therefore, that 
meisdistorted and garbled by him. But taking that 
‘ountasit stands, I would ask—Is it sufficient to put 
"out of court and disqualify me for expressing an 
ion on the subject—or is it a complete and satis- 
steation of the Catalogue trom the faults 
Lurged against it? Were I the only person 

Ww objected to the Catalogue, it might suffice to 
ss incompetent—and so settle the case; but, 
: well knows, the columns of the Atheneum 
literary papers of the metropolis have 

‘med with complaints on this subject. So 


Or, is it not a} 





but surely before such a change was attempted, the 
plan of it should have been submitted to a committee 
of qualified persons outside,—or at all events an expla- 





nation might have been published of the reasons for 
believing all the rest of the world to be in darkness, 
and of the nature and value of the new light that 
was to be afforded them. Neither of these things | 
has been done; andwe are left to our own stupid | 
imaginations to find out the why and the wherefore, | 
—which I confess Iam unable to do. Perhaps it may | 
be said that the matter is of little importance. And | 
except literary men, few are aware how all important | 
itis. Ifthe Museum authorities can induce all the | 
authors of the world to accept their system of no- 
menclature, it will, of course, be of no importance 
for books printed after the date of such recognition; 
but for all those printed before this epoch—and their 
name is Legion—the difficulties remain; and it will 
be impossible to verify references or consult such 
works named by means of the Museum Catalogue, 
—unless, indeed, it be by a complicated system of 
cross-references, which will double the bulk of the 
work — already far too large—and increase the 
student's difficulties in even a greater ratio. 

Your correspondent “ W.”’ concludes with a few 
remarks on my proposal regarding a classed Cata- 
logue, sufficient to show the want of temper and of 
candour with which he writes,—but they neither 
show nor attempt to show that my plan is not feas- 
ible, or that any other is more so, I will not, there- 
fore, trouble you with any remarks on this head,— 
or with any reply to the personalities exclusively 
directed at myself. I will conclude by requesting 
“ W.,” if he again writes, to address himself to the 
subject-matter at once; I, and all the public, will be 
grateful to him for any information and explanation 
which he can afford on the subject of the Museum 
Catalogue. Personalities and personal squabbling 
will advance neither his cause nor mine; and I trust 
I may not again be forced to obtrude such a letter 
as this on the public._—though I shall be most happy 
to discuss the question on its own merits whenever 
an opportunity is afforded me.—I am, &c. 

20, Langham Place. J. Fereusson. 





MR. THOMPSON'S ‘ AUSTRIA.’ 

I have chosen rather to submit to the temporary 
annoyance of the obloquy attempted to be thrown 
on me by Mr. Wilde, in his attack contained in your | 
paper of the 26th ult. [ante, p. 100], than to weaken 
my position by any hasty or unsupported statement; | 
but having now been favoured with a copy of Mr. | 





Wilde’s book, and having obtained the other works 
which I required to corroborate my answer, I beg 
you will do me the justice of giving the same publi- 
city to such answer as you afforded to Mr. Wilde 
for his charges. I might justly complain of the 
discourtesy of Mr. Wilde in not having made some 
inquiries, and in not having asked for some expla- 
nation before he committed himself or me by an 
ill-judged step; butas he has deliberately taken other 
grounds, he must pay the penalty of his indiscretion, 
and stand by the verdict he has chosen to appeal to, 

The facts of the case are simply these as far as I 
am concerned. I was in Austria in 1847; and 
while there, so nearly completed my obnoxious work 
that I offered it to Messrs. Smith & Elder in the 
winter of 1847-48,—most certainly before March, 
1848. This in answer to the dishonouring insinua- 
tion that, “ public attention being directed to Vienna 
during the late convulsion in Europe, a work on 
Austria and its capital seemed to offer a good theme 
on which to speculate a book.” Then, as regards 
the matter of piracy alleged against me,—I reter to 
my Preface as explaining my sources of information, 
and state most distinctly that until I saw Mr. Wilde's 
charges in the Atheneum I never either saw or heard 
of his book; and the fact of his name appearing at 
the foot of page 343, of which I was perfectly un- 
conscious till he called attention to it, is singularly 
corroborative of the following statement. Wishing 
to procure every possible information while in Vienna, 
I asked a friend,who unhappily fell during the 
insurrection, and to whose direct testimony I could 
otherwise have appealed (an admission which Mr. 
Wilde will, of course, distort),—to assist my views; 
and he did so by supplying me, to some extent, with 
various matter, which I interwove and applied as I 
pleased,—he having told me that he had aided his 
own knowledge by gleaning from Springer’s ‘Statistik,’ 
a work “Sur I‘Instruction Publique en Autriche, par 
un Diplomate Etranger,” and some others whose 
names I cannot now recollect. If, to gain some 
credit with me, he supplied me largely, but, to save 
himself trouble—which I presume was the case— 
made extracts from Mr. Wilde’s work,—which he 
doubtless was acquainted with as well as with the 
sources to which Mr. Wilde himself was indebted,—I 
can but regret the circumstance, while I repudiate all 
share in and knowledge ofthe transaction. The inser- 
tion of Mr. Wilde’s name by me doubtless took place 
from my having copied it as I found it; and is evi- 
dence that I had neither the wish nor the thought to 
invade his or any other person's property. As regards 
the term “ British Colleges,” so unnecessarily dragged 
forward by Mr. Wilde, though it condemns me for 
looseness in writing, yet it stands me in aid,—for it 
is exactly such an expression as a foreigner would 
employ. 

The animus of Mr. Wilde's attack is obvious from 
his having blended with it an impotent critique which 
requires no remark from me; and I am convinced 
that my explanation will satisfy every honourable 
mind. But having been in a manner thrown on my 
defence, I have been compelled, in my own vindica- 
tion to substantiate my innocence by referring to the 
works mentioned above; and the discoveries which 
I have made enable me to take higher grounds, and 
to state most emphatically that, with the exception 
of some connecting sentence and now and then a 
remark, the whole of Mr. Wilde's first chapter—that 
on education—which he has the effrontery to tax 
me with having “extracted” from his book—has 
been literally translated by him, tables and all, from 
the above-named work, ‘par un Diplomate Etranger,’ 
—while the amount of probable original matter 
“ pirated” by my late friend amounted to 108 lines!! 
“One halfpenny-worth of bread to this intolerable 
deai of sack !’””—for which Mr. Wilde does not deign 
to make the smallest acknowledgment beyond a slight 
announcement in his Preface that such a work had 
been “consulted; while, as if to divert attention 
from the true sources, he attributes his statistics to 
Springer,—from whom, on the contrary, he has taken 
the text to avery considerable amount, and so literally, 
that at page 111 he renders “ schéne literatur” as 
beautiful literature! Now, as Mr. Wilde coolly lays 
claim to a variety of matter, and clings to “my book 

















































| and my tables,” I will venture to challenge his right 


to the property; and while I flatly contradict his 
statements, I charge him with having “ purloined’”’ 
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and appropriated extracts from other writers to so 
enormous an extent that his first 121 pages alone 
contain 35 pages of borrowed matter. Most of his 
tables, too, of which at page 21 he claims the arrange- 
ment, are copied verbatim; and others are altered just 
enough to suit his purpose, without the variation of 
a figure,—excepting at page 311, where he mangles 
Springer by turning 329,000 florins into 32,900, and 
240,000 into 24,000. But in order that there may 
be no mistake I annex the following table of com- 
parisons, made page by page, to enable the curious 
to satisfy themselves as to Mr. Wilde’s originality of 
composition and his right to what he lays claim to: 
calling attention previously to the parts of his Preface 
which I have pointed to. 

Perhaps my means of inquiry, notwithstanding 
Mr. Wilde's sneer, may have been as good as his, 
though I have not indulged in any self-complacency 
by dragging forth a few sounding names—the good 
taste of which I altogether question—to cover my 
delinquencies; and I have no doubt but that with 
further time and trouble I might add a little more to 
Mr. Wilde's appropriation of copyright. But enough 
has been done to prove that he had better have come 
into court with clean hands, at least. 


Mr. Wilde. | Diplomate Etranger. Springer. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Government now stand pledged to send out 
another Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
through Lancaster Sound. It is probable that this 
will consist of four ships at least, and that they will 
be furnished with auxiliary steam power. By an 
official correspondence which has lately been received, 
there is every reason to hope that the United States 
will send out an Expedition. The President has 
strongly urged the appropriation of a sum of money 
for this object. 

On Wednesday last a lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Weld at the Royal Institution on Arctic Expedi- 
tions in general—and particularly on that under the 
command of Sir John Franklin. Some interesting 
letters bearing on the subject were read; and it was 
stated that Lady Franklin had recently received a 
communication from America in which it was 
announced that a subscription had been set on foot, 
headed by a retired millionaire with the sum of 
5,000 dollars, for a private Expedition to search for 
her husband. At the conclusion of the lecture, a 
messenger balloon on the plan adopted by the Admi- 
ralty was elevated in the theatre, and scattered a 
quantity of messages printed on slips of paper 
amongst the audience. 

While on the subject of the Franklin mystery 
and of the efforts making for its solution, we may 
state that we have received a challenge from Zadkiel, 
which we are warned not to decline. By means of 
an Indian crystal bought at Lady Blessington’s sale, 
Zadkiel has had a revelation,—which the Admiralty 
may think it right to make part of the instructions 
delivered to any Expedition sailing from the east. 
Zadkiel assures usthat thereare more thingsin heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy,— 
a proposition which we very freely concede: and he 
invites us, whether we believe or scoff, to put this 
vision on record, that it may be tested by the event 
even if scepticism shall prevent its being made useful 
for the present.—It seems, that the crystal in question 
having lately come into Zadkiel’s hands, he deter- 
mined to test its mystic, power after the Egyptian 
fashion. He bade a young boy, who knew nothing 
of the direction in which his (Zadkiel’s) own thoughts 
were travelling, look therein:—and the Polar mists 
at once gave up their long-sought secret. The safety 
of Sir John Franklin’s party, and their whereabouts, 
became facts “crystalline clear,”"—and the Admiralty 
have but to send and fetch them home. The crews 
were seen, Zadkiel says, “on the ice, having mostly 
left their ships, on the 14th of last month, in longitude 
‘100 degrees West.’” On a subsequent occasion, 
the crystallized boy saw that the ships were in lati- 
tude 734°; and Zadkiel adds, that “if in the same 
longitude as above,” they would be near Cape 
Walker. We confess, that if we were to have a 
Franklin vision ourselves, it would probably take 
us into the neighbourhood of Cape Walker, 
unless it carried us up the Wellington Strait. We 
think the crystal makes out a primd facie case,— 
and that out of the mouth of this illuminated boy 
proceeds a suggestion which wants only novelty to 
be wisdom.—Premising, however, that Zadkiel offers 
to us, or to Lady Franklin, or to any whom it may 
concern, full proof of the integrity of his facts,-we 
proceed, as required, to record the vision in the terms 
of the Seer.— 

11h, A.M., 14th January 1850. 

R. M. (aged 13) saw in Lady Blessington’s Indian crystal 
& scene in the northern regions. ‘* Mist and snow and rough 
ice ; several parties of sailors on it, all walking in one diree- 
tion; one party of six, with a tall and slender officer com- 
manding them ; a party in the distance with sledges, drawn 
by dogs, on which was luggage, bags and boxes, and furs, 
&ec.” “ Another party distinct; three sailors waving their 
hats, as if hurraing. 1 could see their mouths moving. 
They seemed thin in the face; they were on the land. Saw 
writing in different places; could only distinguish ‘ Off G.’ 
or ‘C.’—not sure which ; the last word had an ‘ro’ in it ; 
then ‘ 100 degrees West.'” — The above was taken down as 
the boy uttered it, in the presence of my daughter, aged 20. 

ZADKIEL. 

The boy afterwards saw the ships frozen up, and some 
men about them, and the latitude they are in was marked 
up “733°.” On the night of the 29th of January, a farther 
vision of words was seen,—intimating that *‘ Sir J. Franklin 
and his crew are safe, and will be found.” The exact words 
were (in reply to the question, Js Sir J. Franklin ative ?) 
** Yes, he is, and will be found, with his crew.” 

The properties of the crystal, it will be seen, are 
not limited to the conferring of supernatural vision. 
By its means the boy would seem to have enjoyed 





a free communication with Sir John Franklin by 





more senses than one; that is, Sir Jo, 

heard the inquiry as to his health o- 
that he was pretty well, and obligingly wrote - 
direction.—But having done the bidding of Zadk: 
let us add, that if Sir John Franklin and his 
shall happen to be discovered near Cape Walke 
even if it shall be found that they are surrogpaa 
by “ mist and snow and rough ice"_that «, 
of six” did really at some time walk together—thy 
“a tall officer” was with them—that “ sledges dra 
by dogs” have been a part of the incidents of the ine 
scene—and that the party have got rather “thin j 
the face”—we shall still have no faith in the erwat 
We have ourselves already seen all these things “a, 
in a glass darkly.” 

A larger proportion than usual of our “Gog 
columns is this week claimed by obituary Tecord, 
The Bombay Times announces the death, at Trea. 
drum, of Mr. John Caldecott, Astronomer to His 
Highness the Rajah of Travancore. Mr. Cald 
our readers know, had the charge of plannij 
erecting, furnishing, and afterwards working the 
astronomical and meteorological observatory 
founded by that enlightened Indian Prince, The 
task, says the Bombay paper, of arranging ani 


Paty 


setting to work single-handed so large an establish. 


ment, was no easy one; and the admirable mame 
in which Mr. Caldecott accomplished it in a 
incredibly short space of time gave sufficient proof 
of his enthusiasm and of his ability. When, ia 
1836, adds the same journal, “the admirable system, 
of Sir John Herschel was promulgated, under the 
name of a report of the South African Association, 
the Astronomers at Madras and Trevandrum re. 
solved to carry out the scheme of connected inquiry 
by means of hourly observations at least one day 
every month to its fullest extent. Mr. Caldecott 
had now taken a conspicuous place amongst the 
scientific men of India, and his name speedily 
became as well known in Europe as it had for some 
time been in the East. He contributed seven 
papers on meteorology generally, and on tempen- 
tures underground in particular, to the British 
Association. He had from 1841, when the genenl 
scheme of magnetic and meteorological research was 
commenced all over the world, set himself with his 
usual zeal to the working out of the plan. It was 
not until 1845 that the Royal Society determined o 
the best mode of publishing the vast mass of matter 
that had up to this time been collected; and the 
Rajah of Travancore, scarcely appreciating the 
importance of economy of time, and little appr 
hending the calamity that was at hand, wa 
naturally anxious that a mass of facts that had been 
gathered together at his own expense, and unde 
his own directions, should reach the world through 
his own press. Mr. Caldecott had now become 
deeply engaged in preparations for publication, when 
his health began to fail him; and in January 1849 he 
came to Bombay, and for some time travelled about 
in the Concan, Deccan, and Ghauts, for change of 
air. He returned to Trevandrum, and resumed his 
labours in March ; and was, up to the time of his 
demise, deeply occupied in passing through the pres 
the results of the researches of the preceding ten 
years. He had for some time been complaining; 
when on the 16th he was cut of, deeply lamented 
by all who knew him—by none more deeply than by 
the illustrious Prince whom he served.”"—The t 
moval of the astronomer of Trevandrum, continue 
the Bombay Times, “completes the desolation 
complished in little more than a single year in all 
our observatories. Mr. Taylor, of Madras, died i 
March 1848,—Mr. Curnin, formerly of the Bombay 
Observatory, in July,—Col. Wilcox, Astronomer 
the King{ of Oude, in November, — and withia 
twenty months of the removal of the first of the 
four, the last follows his illustrious brethren to the 
grave,” - 

As we announced hurriedly last week,—the Danish 
Oehlenschliger is dead :—the most fertile and famous 
dramatic poet that the Scandinavian Kingdoms bee 
produced. He died of apoplexy, in the seventy: 4 
year of his age.—A poet counts for something 
Scandinavia. Such marks of public mourning a8 ¥ 
reserve here for the more material royalties lun 
signalized the Danish loss and the people's sense 
it. The three theatres of Copenhagen were ‘ 
to be closed for a week, —and 
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ents were suspended for the same space of | celebrate the thousandth anniversary of King Alfred 


e ..The poet was accompanied to his tomb, 
i the Church of Fredericksburg, by the largest at- 
anne that has been seen in Copenhagen since 
the funeral of Thorwaldsen. Upwards of twenty 
thousand persons—a sixth of the entire population 
of the capital—representing every class of the com- 
munity, from the Crown Prince downwards— the 
ninisters of State, with their president at their head, 
the diplomatic body, the council of State, the clergy, 
the professors and pupils of the University and of 
her schools, and those of the Royal Academy of 
Fire Arts—all waited on the dead Poet to his grave. 
The streets through which the procession passed 
were strewed with sand and green boughs,—and the 
houses hung out black flags hemmed with silver.— 
The deceased poet was born in 1778, at the royal 
raidence of Fredericksburg, near Copenhagen,—of 
shich his father was Intendant-General. He filled 
the chair of AEsthetics at the University of Copen- 
. It was the least of his personal distinctions, 
_but an honour to the country which conferred 
it that he was a knight of various orders of 
Scandinavian chivalry. 
The Paris papers are lamenting the death of a 
distinguished physician, Dr. Prus; who took a leading 
in the discussion on the Oriental plague which 
gose some years since in the Academy of Medicine, 
_and who is said to have died now of a disease 
which he had contracted during his mission into the 


The American journals announce the death of the 

phet Miller; whose annual predictions of the 
immediate end of the world from 1833 to 1843 dis- 
turbed the minds of thousands, notwithstanding their 
yearly falsification. Our readers will remember that 
his disciples, periodically persuaded that they had 
but a little longer to live, hastened, with curious in- 
consistency, to realize in money all that they possessed, 
—and further made their belief a plea for the re- 
pudiation of their debts. The last failure of the 
prophet in 1843 seemed to have shaken his credit,— 
and perhaps his faith, for he ceased to prophesy. To 
himself the end of the world has now come; but that 
fact will probably do more to discredit his memory 
ad his mission with his disciples than its failures to 
come for them when formerly he did call it. For 
itwas a part of his teaching that he, the prophet, and 
afew of the elect were to survive the catastrophe, for 
the purpose of pronouncing a funeral oration over the 
human race.—All that can be said is, that had he lived 
long enough he might haverealized his prediction; and 
some other prophet, in that land of prophets, will in 
ill probability undertake to do what he left un- 
fnished,and rally the disciples of Miller. 

A more important addition to our Necrology of 
he week will be found recorded under our head of 
Fine-Art Gossip. 

Inreference to a paragraph which appeared in our 
“Miscellanea” columns last week,—we see it explained 
that no part of the pension granted to the widow and 
dildren of the late Dr. Chalmers lapses to the crown 
by the death of the former. The arrangement under 

the provision was bestowed, preserves, it is said, 
the whole sum to the family,—what falls by the death 
any one being cumulative towards the others. 
of the most frequented and one, at the same 
fine, of the most disappointing exhibitions of the 
wek has been the display and sale at Marlborough 
at appraised prices, of the effects of the late 
Quen Dowager. A more paltry exhibition of the 
of royalty in England has rarely been brought 
r. What former. Queens divided among 
bed-chamberwomen and pages of the back-stairs are 
B the nineteenth century offered at prices much 
ve their value. Of course we do not look ona 
"mee of plate as spoil of death for even a hed- 


berwoman or a groom in waiting: but half- 
wm-out parasols and other personal ornaments 
surely have been given away to unpensioned 
erants_or if sold, disposed of without the parade 


has been made of a very poor assortment of 
ects, How old Sarah, Meow hn of Marlborough 
Would have rejoiced, when once she had recovered the 

ofa Hanoverian sovereign inhabiting her house 
ro the effects of a Guelph Queen Dowager 

be sold off in this manner, and make after 

© petty a display ! 

meeting held at Wantage in October last, to 





the Great is announced as about to have a prac- 
tical result. It was there determined that a Jubilee 
edition of all the works of King Alfred, with copious 
literary, historical and pictorial illustrations, should 
be immediately undertaken, to be edited by the 
most competent Anglo-Saxon scholars who might 
be willing to combine for such a purpose; that all 
subscribers to the amount of three guineas should 
be entitled to receive one copy of the work, and that 
the profits of it should be devoted towards certain 
literary and scientific purposes. This ‘‘ Jubilee 
Edition” is now announced as being in preparation 
with introductory essays, notes, illustrations, coins, 
&c., and an English translation :—the editors being 
J. Y. Akerman, Esq., author of ‘Coins of the 
Romans,’ &c.; Rev. Dr. Bosworth, author of the 
* Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’; J. Britton, Esq. F.R.S., 
author of ‘ Cathedral Antiquities,’ &c.; J. S. Cardale, 
Esq., editor of Boethius; Rev. J. Erle, Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Oriel College, Oxford; Rev. S. Fox, 
editor of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Poetical Calendar’; Rev. 
Dr. Giles, author of ‘ Life and Times of Alfred the 
Great’; J. M. Kemble, editor of ‘Codex Dipl. Ang.- 
Sax.,’&c.; Dr. Pauli, of the University of Berlin; B. 
Thorpe, Esq., editor of ‘ Ancient Laws, &c. of Eng- 
land’; M. F. Tupper, Esq., author of ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy’; and T. Wright, Esq., author of ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Biography,’ &c. 

The offer of the Pacha of Egypt to match 
Egyptian against English horses, for a long distance 
and on his own ground, is said to have been declined 
by the Jockey Club. 

M. Kupffer, the director of the Astronomical 
Observatory at St. Petersburgh, has announced, in a 
letter to the Royal Society, the establishment of a 
great central magnetical and meteorological obser- 
vatory in that city, in which all the magnetical and 
meteorological observations made in the Emperor of 
Russia’s dominions are to be reduced and printed. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s, 
Catalogue, 1s. ‘GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

THE NILE.—RE-OPENED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA 
of the NILE, showing all the stupendous Works of Antiquity cn its 
Banks, from Cairo the capital of Egypt to the Second Cataract in 
Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey from draw- 
i made by Joseph Bonomi during many years’ residence there. 
—Morning3; Evening 8 o’clock.—Stalls 3s., Pit 2a, Gallery 1s. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES IN OILS, comprising Works 
by the most eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Dusk 

ily. Admission (including Catalogue), ls; Season Ticket, 5a 

“The Exhibition is altogether one which will repay the attention 


of visitors.”— Athenaeum, Jan. 5. 
J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 


130, Regent Street. 
BURFORD’S PANORAMA of the ARCTIC REGIONS, LEI- 
CESTER-SQUAKE, will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, 
showing the views as seen in Summer and Winter, from drawings 
taken by Lieut. Browne, R.N., of H.M. ship Enterprise, as the 
late Expedition under Sir James Koss in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and which drawings were presented to Mr. Burford by 
the Admiralty; including also Portraits of H.M. ships Enterprise 
and Investigator, and the sublime effects of an Aurora Borealis.— 
The Views of CASHMERE and POMPELI are also now open.— 
Admission, 1s, each View, or 2s. 6d. tothe three. Schools, half-price. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The First of a Series of ILLUSTRATED LECTURES yy 
Dr. Bachhoffner, on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC KE- 
CREATION, Daily at Two o'clock, and in the Evenings at Eight. 
—A LECTURE, by Mr. Ashley, on COAL: its History and 
Formation, Daily, and in the Evenings.—-AN ENTIRELY NEW 
SET OF DISSOLVING VIEWS of LONDON in the SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY and AS IT NOW IS, with a Descriptive 
Lecture, Daily at Half-past Four, and in the Evenings at a 
Quarter to Ten.—_THE VIEWS of ROME, including New Views 
of the Interior and Exterior of ST. PETER’s, with DIORAMIC 
EFFECTS, are shown Daily at One o’clock.—Experiments with 
the DIVER and DIVING BELL.— NEW EXHIBITION of 
CHROMATROPES.—The MACHINEKY, MODELS, &c. EX- 
PLAINED.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


GrotoaicaL.—Jan. 23.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. 
—S. Clegg, Esq., F. C. S. Roper, Esq. and J. O. H. 
Matthews, Esq. were elected Fellows—A paper was 
read, ‘On the Structure of the Strata between the Lon- 
don Clay and the Chalk in the London and Hamp- 
shire Tertiary Systems,—Part I. ‘On the Basement 
Bed of the London Clay,’ by J. Prestwich, Jun. Esq. 
—The position of the plastic clay formation, above 
the chalk and below the London clay, has been long 
well established. It has, however, been recently held 
doubtful how far the distinction between the London 
and the plastic clay series can be maintained,—and 
some even regard the latter as merely subordinate 
beds of the former. The object of the paper is to 
show that the lower English tertiaries form several 





distinct subdivisions, each marked by different con- 


ditions, — indicating ancient hydrographical and 
paleontological changes of importance. For this 
purpose very numerous sections were described,— 
exhibiting the position and character of the lower 
part of the London clay. This deposit is a nearly 
homogeneous mass, several hundred feet thick, of 
tough clay of a predominating brown colour. At 
its outcrop it invariably rests on a conglomerate bed 
of round flint pebbles, mixed with yellow, green, or 
ferruginous sands, in variable proportions,—which the 
author names the basement bed of the London clay. 
Except where denuded on the chalk downs, this bed 
extends uninterruptedly from the Isle of Wight to 
Woodbridge in Suffolk. The materials composing 
it seem to have been derived by denudation from 
the inferior tertiary strata. This bed contains thirty 
known and eight or ten still undescribed species of 
testacea. In the western part of the London district 
the beds on which it rests contain no fossils; but at 
Woolwich, where it reposes on the fluviatile beds, 
six species of the estuary shells found in the latter 
also occur in the basement bed above, and four of 
them likewise in the freshwater series in the Isle of. 
Wight. In the eastern district a few marine species. 
are also introduced from the inferior tertiary beds. 
After deducting these, there remain twenty known 
species not found in the lower deposits, and constitut- 
ing a distinct and well-marked group. Some of the 
species are very numerous and persistent through the 
whole range of the bed,—but others die out towards 
the east; whence the author infers that the sea became 
shallower in that direction. In Essex and Suffolk, 
also, fossils are almost entirely wanting. From a 
table of the fossils it appeared that the species were 
chiefly those of the London clay. It was, therefore,. 
concluded that this bed forms a well-marked geolo~ 
gical horizon dividing this formation from the older 
eocene deposits. 


EnToMOLoGicaL. — Feb. 4. — G. R. Waterhouse, 
Esq. President, in the chair.—The President nomi- 
nated as Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year Messrs. 
Spence, Stephens and Westwood. — Mr. Stephens 
exhibited two specimens of a new British Noctua, 
which appeared to be Orthosia ruticilla of Esper.— 
Mr. Douglas exhibited a new species of the family 
Tortricidae, allied to Redimitana Guenée,—which he 
proposed to call Weirana, in honour of the inde- 
fatigable lepidopterist of that name. He also ex+ 
hibited two specimens of a Tinea new to this country, 
the Cosmopteryzx pinicolella of Zeller.—Mr. 8. Stevens 
exhibited new Lepidoptera which hehad received from 
Mr. Bates,—who is at present investigating the ento- 
mological treasures of Para. He also exhibited a spe- 
cimen of Eurycantha horrida from the South Seas,— 
and the specimen of Lancia tertor exhibited at the 
October meeting, which was still alive —Mr. Stainton 
read a paper on the genus Micropteryx of Zeller. 





Royat Instrtution.—Feb. 1.—W. Pole, Esq. 
V.P., in the chair—Mr. Faraday ‘On the Electricity 
of the Air..The earth and the surrounding atmo- 
sphere have an extraordinary relation to electricity. 
The phenomena by which this relation is established 
may be referred either to static or to dynamic elec- 
tricity. Dynamic electricity (or electricity in its 
current condition) occurs but rarely, as in the case 
of thunder-storms, &c. These are instances of great 
local disturbance; and there must be an enormous 
amount of this abnormal action to produce a sensible 
effect on the galvanometer. It is, however, extremely 
remarkable that these disturbances occur when the 
amount of atmospheric electricity is at a minimum, 
The static condition of atmospheric electricity is a sub- 
ject of much higher philosophical interest. The late M. 
Peltier devised a process for ascertaining its amount; 
and this process has for five years been carried on 
by M. Quetelet at the Observatory at Brussels. The 
principle of the observation is to ascertain by in- 
duction at a given and exalted spot the quantity of 
electricity in the sky. The details of the process 
are simple:—a metallic ball-electrometer is raised, 
touched, then lowered, and the degree of electricity 
which it has derived from the atmosphere is examined. 
From observations made with this instrument 
M. Quetelet has ascertained that :—1. The amount 
of electricity at any given moment changes with a 
vertical displacement of the instrument, but not 
with a horizontal displacement. 2. That it increases 
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directly with the distance from the earth’s surface. 
—With respect to the annual and diurnal variation 
of electricity, M. Quetelet has constructed tables 
recording the mean of his observations for nearly 
five years, from which it appears—1. That the elec- 
tricity is greatest in the coldest months. 2. That in 
the course of the day it is greatest at & o'clock a.m. 
and 9 o’clock p.m. With respect to the conditions 
of ‘the atmosphere, it appears—1. That the electri- 
city is always greatest when the sky is clear. 2. 
That the electricity of fog or snow is double that of 
rain, and equal to the mean maximum of the cold 
months. With respect to the quality of the elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere, M. Quetelet observed in 
the course of five years but twenty-five instances of 
the atmosphere being in the negative state, and all 
these occurred either immediately before or imme- 
diately after rain or a storm. As to the dependence 
of electricity on the direction of the wind, it appeared 
to be greatest when the wind was at from s.E. to 
%.S.E, and from w.N.w. to N.w.; the interposed 
minima were at w.s.w. to w. and at N. to N.N.W. 
These results having been briefly noticed as de- 
duced from M. Quetelet’s tables, Mr. Faraday con- 
eluded by reviewing some more comprehensive specu- 
lations of M. Peltier on the subject of atmospheric 
electricity. M. Peltier held peculiar views regarding 
enature of negative and positive electricity, and also 
that the globe is permanently negative, and the celes- | 
tial space surrounding it permanently positive. Mr. | 
Faraday made some theoretical and some pre- 
cautionary objections to these views, but not having | 
time for the developement of the matter, ended by | 
wishing it to be understood that he did not accept | 
these views at present, and stated that M. Quetelet 
had entirely refrained from including them in his 
investigation and account of the subject. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Geographical, half-past 8.— Messrs. Livingston, Murray, 
and Uswel,‘ On Recent Discovery of the great Southern | 
Lake of Africa,’ dated the 20th of August.—Capt. Steele | 
*On the Banks of the Yonga.’—Capt. Smyth, K.N.° 
ate Travels in Abyssinia, by Martin Bernatz. with | 
llustrations.— G. Hamilton, M.P., * On Sin-keang, 
by Dr. Gutzlaff. 
Tves. Civil Engineers, 8—Mr. W. T. Doyne ‘On the Theory of 
Transverse Strain, with Rules for Calculating and Con- 
structing the Strength of Cast-lron Beams of different 
lorms.” 


fe 
Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 
Society of Arts, 8, 

ie cal, 7.—Anniversary. 
Ethnologieal, 5. 
viterary Fund, 3. 
al f-past 8 








We. 





Tnors. Royal, hal . 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Antiquaries, & 


Fr. Royal Institution, half-past 8.— Rev. J. Barlow, M.A. 
*On a Bank of England Note.’ 

Geological, 1.—Anniversary. 

Asiatic, 2. 


Bar. 





PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Twat truth should be told is a thing necessary, 
but painful when the language in which it is to be 
conveyed must be that of censure. Higher con- 
siderations than those of personal gratification,—the 
importance of restraining the licentiousness of bad 
art, exposing vitiated taste, and giving a better direc- 
tion to diffuse and desultory views,—must, however, 
be the guides of the honest critic. We are bound 
to say, then, that tried by any high tests, the 
present Exhibition of Modern Art at the British 
Institution will be found lamentably deficient. It is 
so far below the average of even the last ten years— 
and they have not been remarkable for the excellence 
of their productions here—that the casual visitor 
to the metropolis from our own provinces or from 
abroad must form a low opinion indeed of our Art- 
character if he be left to gather it from this display. 
Its mark of mediocrity extends over almost every 
variety of subject—from the ambitious in poetry or 
history to the lowliest imitation of objective truth— 
in nearly five hundred productions. The exceptional 
works are few. Platitudes of conception, vulgarity 
in treatment, and Jowness of aim make the rule. 
The staple of the Exhibition is mainly contributed 
either by the unskilled portrait painter, whose tra- 
vesties of character have taken fancy titles (since por- 
traiture, strictly speaking, is denied entrance here),—or 





by the tourist who on his return from his autumnal 
ramble turns out the contents of his portfulio and | 
devotes his ill-dizested and imperfect sketches to the 
caricature of landscape. 


conspicuous alike for its size and for its subject—is 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, dictating 
to John Milton, his Latin Secretary, the celebrated 
Despatch in favour of the persecuted Protestants of the 
Valleys of Piedmont (No. 16), by Mr. Newenham. Ina 
quotation which we made last week from M. Guizot’s 
summary of the Protector’s character, it was stated 
that “ his mind was wonderfully inventive, supple, 
prompt, firm and perspicacious, and he possessed a 
vigour of character which no obstacle could daunt, 
and no conflict weary.” The best acknowledged 
portraits of the time verify this estimate,—and though 
the physique in these is that of scale, it is unalloyed 
by coarseness. A character combining contrarieties 
of feeling and antagonizing expressions is a great 
difficulty for the artist when it is to be presented 
under the movement of rapid passions.—The mind 
of the Poet is here expressed with more delicacy and 
with better sense of the internal working of sym- 
pathetic emotion,—carried to an extent that has not 
slightly emasculated the material conformation of 
the physiognomy so well known to us. The one 
figure is a presentment of active, the other of passive 
character,—in forms respectively carried to the con- 
fines of their physical representation. In the tech- 
nical properties of the picture Mr. Newenham has 
shown readiness,—acquaintance with and mastery 
over the presentment of the several parts,—and a 
hand that bespeaks practice and determination of 
mechanical purpose. The temptation of pictorial ma- 
chinery, in costume and accessory, on a scale some- 
what larger than the truth, is one which neither the 
French nor the English painters in subjects of these 
dimensions have been able to resist,—though it has 
invariably the effect of attaching undue importance 
to trivial particulars. Without the most consummate 
skill in the painter to control and subdue such details, 
the effect is such asa Terburgh, or any picture of its 
class, seen through a powerful lens would present. From 
this tendency Mr. Newenham is more free than many 
who have ventured on subjects of these dimensions. 
The accessorial particulars being in common, makes 
the allusion more in point—more obvious. Ina very 
difficult subject Mr. Newenham has achieved much 
success,—and shown more of promise, 

Mr. Linnell bears a name which is always a good 
augury. His range is wide,—his knowledge and 
observation are extensive—and his style is powerful. 
Opening the Gate (133) is one of those true English 
scenes which this artist isin the habit of laying before 
us in a high yet sustained scale of colour—with a 
vigour of light and shade, a closeness of observation, 
and a brilliancy of effect which are not impaired by 
a peculiarity of execution often verging on the ex- 
treme of singularity, if not of mannerism. There 
are so constantly elegant passages, whether in the 
forms or in the colour of a bit of undulating road, 
a stray branch, a mantling pool, or a dank weed,—as 
fully to compensate for any peculiarity of touch, 
The gleam of light alone in The Purchased Flock 
(212) is a high testimony to the skill with which 
Mr. Linnell can impart interest to an ordinary and 
not very promising scene. The late Mr. Constable 
constantly held up to the student as an axiom, that 
by means of the phenomena of light and shade alone 
not only could the simplest and rudest forms in land- 
scape be made of interest, but the various times of 
day in the same be made to show transformations so 
infinite as to produce almost new scenes—or, at least, 
a succession of pictures of corresponding variety. 
The interest of Mr. Linnell’s landscapes is usually 
heightened by the introduction of such fitting incident 
as the situations demand, 

We have never seen Mr. Frank Stone to greater 
advantage than in his Sympathy (129). This group 
of two girls is the very impersonation of his style; a 
style in which he has had many followers—there is 
more than one picture of this class here,—but in which 
he maintains his supremacy unimpeached. The story 
is so clearly told that a glance reveals its meaning. 
The group, while it denotes a very probable arrange- 
ment, exhibits at the same time the most artistic 
contrivance. There is great sense of beauty without 
convention,—excellence and facility of execution 
without parade and with taste,—above all, the valu- 
able quality of suggestive art, giving the fancy and 
imagination full play, arresting attention and pique- 
ing curiosity. We have seen no picture of this class 





much, considering that the class is one 
has already achieved many successes 
sons. 

One of the many impotent affectations of 
Stone's style is Medora (2); which and The Ty; 
of Venus (156)—pictures brought too promi 
before the eye—show the deficiencies and im — 
of Mr. Fisher's art. In the latter work the ran 
of the materialism of Art is unredeemed by 
feeling or beauty of design,—while the ij 
treatment awakens in us the recollection of What the 
world of Art has lately lost in the great colourist of 
his time, who knew so well how to dip his brush in 
roseate hues and make his canvas eloquent of myth. 
logic fable or scriptural example. By what is let 
to us living, we learn to grieve over what is lost tow 
by death. 

Nor will the mantle of the great colourist be maid 
to have fallen on the shoulders of Mr. Salter, Fey 
dissuading Adonis from the Chase (413), and The 
Toilet of Venus (465), are evidences of ambition 
which has not calculated the limited nature of ig 
resources, They have no essential constituent 
Fine Art so prominently pronounced as to compen. 
sate for others that are absent. 

An example of more profitable study is Ty 
Departure of the Chevalier Bayard from Bresig 
(317), by Mr. J. C. Hook:—a picture which well 
deserved a better place than has been here assigned 
to it. A residence among some of the best works 
of Giorgione has obviously inspired this painte 
to honourable emulation—and enabled him to pro. 
duce some very harmonious and agreeable combing 
tions of colour. The fascinations of chromatic display 
should, however, not abstract attention from the due 
consideration of character or of action. We are told 
that as the chevalier “ quitted his chamber to take 
horse, the two fair damsels met him, each bearings 
little offering which she had worked during his sick- 
ness, Greatly did the brave knight thank them for 
this last courtesy, saying that such presents from % 
lovely hands were worth ten thousand crowns, Then, 
gallantly fastening the bracelets on his arm, and the 
purse on his sleeve, he vowed to bear them both for 
the honour of their fair donors while his life endured.* 
The picture is, as it were, a continuation of the story 
so ably illustrated by Mr. Hook in his picture of 
‘The Chevalier wounded at Brescia,'—which had 
our commendation when exhibited last year on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. In the present work 
the artist has been less fortunate in the presentment 
of his principal object. In the figure of the Chem» 
lier we miss that noble and chivalric bearing whic 
was rendered in the first picture; while the physie 
gnomy lacksthat impress ofintelligence and confidence 
which were the known attributes of his character 
There are, despite of this, much refinement of feeling 
and elegance of colour. 

Mr. Linton’s contributions of this year exhibits 
deeper tone of colour and a look of more completion 
than usual. He has rarely ever surpassed, in these 
respects, his scene on The Lagunes of Venice (106). 
This isa picture which will be, though small, coveted 
as a charming reminiscence of a region ever fraught 
with poetic effect—and for the simple and honest style 
in which that reminiscence is expressed. Ruins of the 
Library in Hadrian's Villa (182) is of a kind—the 
classic—to which we have been more accustomed from 
the same hand. Mr. Linton’s selections are never ofa 
commonplace order. There are always purpose and 
meaning in what he does,—and an exhibition of 
classical feeling, which alone can enable the paintet 
of such subjects to lift them above the level of topo- 
graphic description or dioramic display. Without 
such feeling as he evinces, that is just the condi- 
tion into which the landscape art must degenerate 
amongst us:—as the walls of our many Exhibition- 
rooms but too abundantly testify. ; 

Among the few figures of mark in this collection, 
Mr. Sant’s Astronomy (30) may be num! 
Raffaelle and Reynolds—the first in a figure in the 
Popolo Church at Rome, the last in his —— 
have probably contributed to the production ns 
well-drawn and well-painted figure,—conspicuous it 
this place for its picturesque combination of I 
and shade and colour and masterly —_ 
Mr. Sant’s other contribution, The Rivals () )y 
is not happy, either as a thought or as a piece 


a 
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The most ambitious picture in the collection—| by Mr. Stone more to our taste :—and this is saying | executive skill. ‘The contrast in feeling, a in subject, 
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—— a 

i t. The first picture breathes 

Sade Seaninenthe last, one that might 

: been as well achieved in a coloured aquatint 
for one of the popular print-shops of the day. 

The two views of Pesth (6 and 184), by Mr. 

will be received as welcome little contribu- 

= an artist whom we have missed for some 

oe these walls, but who has on former occa- 

— go often enriched them with larger pictures of 

— taltown scenes. These little ones before us 

invested with more than ordinary interest trom 
itical events. 

A very able artist, Mr. F. Goodall, has a 
ate composition—the subject, The Post Office 
(2), The contents of the morning mail have been 
distributed; and the village tonsor—the arch- 

ip of the place—having possessed himself of 
late edition of the Times containing the Indian 
Mail, which has brought news of one of the victories 
of Hardinge and Gough on the Sutlej, retails the 
gmetoa group of wondering rustics, among whom 
s cobbler betrays a leading interest. The episodes 
that might be expected have furnished pleas for the 
istroduction of the minor groups; and the back 

nd and accessories have all been selected with 
meye to pictorial combination. On ground which 
ius been already so eminently occupied by one, 
the chief of his line in England, and the successful 
ral of the Dutch school,—it is much to say that 
Mr, Goodall’s composition has great merit. In the 
pechanical portions of his work he has shown much 
improvement. There is more truth than of old in his 
local tints and in his shadows; and his still-life acces- 

; a resemblance and a degree of finish 
gmewhat prejudicial to the more important passages 
ofhuman character and expression,—which lose by 
comparison some of their emphasis. 





Fine-Ant Gossip.—The Berlin papers report the 
dath, at the age of 86, of the oldest of the living 
sulptors of Germany—the celebrated J. G. Schadow, 
Professor at the Academy of the Fine Arts in that 
wpital since the year 1788, and since 1822 its Di- 
retor-in-chief. Herr Schadow was born in Berlin 
nthe year 1764; and while yet a boy was sent to 
Rome,— where he received his artistic education. 
Al the most illustrious contemporary sculptors 
¢,Germany—Rauch and Tieck, of Berlin—Dan- 
necker, of Stuttgard— Zauner, of Vienna — Ruhl, 
of Casselnand Pozzi, of Mannheim—were of his 
xhool, Among the most famous of Schadow's works 
wre—the monument of Count Van-der-Mark, in 
te Church of St. Dorothy, at Berlin—the eques- 
tian statues of Frederick the Great, at Stettin, Gene- 
nl Ziethen, Field-Marshal Bliicher, at Rostock, 
General Tauentzien and Duke Leopold of Dessau, 
tt Berlin, and Luther, at Wittenburg—a colossal 
goup in marble representing the late Queen Louisa 
ofPrussia and her sister the Duchess of Cumberland 
= the quadriga on the Brandenburgh Gate, at 


We may announce to our readers that Sir Richard 
Westmacott, the Professor of Sculpture in the Royal 
Y, will commence his course of lectures for 
the present year on Monday next—and continue 
tim on the next five consecutive Mondays. Mr. 
lalie will deliver his lectures on Painting on Thurs- 
Gy next and on the five Thursdays next following. 
The Journal des Débats says—‘ The Mosaic of 
tutun has been transported to Paris. This mosaic, 
me of the largest in existence, is in the form of an 
square. In the centre is a medallion two 
wires and a half in diameter—the field of which is 
wcupied by Bellerophon bestriding Pegasus and 
wethrowing the Chimera. This group is admirable 
‘composition as in execution. The principal figure 
~tut of Bellerophon—has the character of calm 
ample grandeur found in the finest specimens 
antique. Pegasus and the Chimera are both 
™urkably fine, The ornaments—in particular the 
el leaf which plays so gracefully around the me- 
‘are in exquisite taste.’’ Discovered some 
Yarssince at Autun, as our readers may remember, it 
Sconsidered the finest ancient specimen of its kind 
ee :—“this stone and marble picture”—as 
Journal 
ras, yet old as the Rome of Trajan —perha 
‘that of Augustus, . — 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. LUCAS respectfully announces the ANNUAL SERIES of 
MUSICAL EVENINGS for CLASSICAL CHAMBER COM- 
POSITIONS will take place at his residence, No. 54, BERN ERS- 
STREET. on four alternate WEDNESDAYS, commencing March 
6th.—Violins, Mr. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove. Viola, Mr. Hill. 


Violoncello, Mr. Lucas, assisted by other Artists.—Subscription, 
One Guinea. All applications to be made to Mr. Lucas, No. 54, 
Berners-street. ae 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL. 

The Portion of the GREAT HALL now ready for occupation 
will be opened on MONDAY EVENING, February lth, with a 
GRAND CONCERT, when will be performed Mendelssohn’s Can- 
“-. LAUDA SION, (for the first time) a new FESTIVAL 
ANTHEM, composed by Henry Leslie, for Two Choirs and Orches- 
tra; and a MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIOL of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, 

Principal Performers :—Miss Birch, Miss Lucombe, Miss Rain- 
forth, Miss Stewart, Miss Gill, Miss Dolby, Mra. Noble, Miss 
Kent, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Benson, Mr. Whitworth, 
Mr. W. H. Seguin, Herr Ernst, and Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. 

The CHORUS will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s 
First Upper Singing School. The ORCHESTRA will be numerous 
and complete in every department.—Leader, Mr. Witty. 

Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
The Performance will commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 

Prices of Admission, 2s. ; Reserved “eats, 5s. Tickets may be had 
of Mr. J. W. Parker, Publisher, 445,West Strand ; of the principal 
ee and at St. Martin’s Hall-(Temporary Entrance, 89, 

ong Acre). 





Drury Lane.—The production, on Monday, of 
Schiller’s ‘ Fiesco’ was an honourable experiment. 
The more elaborate style of the German play has not 
yet been legitimated in this country; and the pre- 
sent example has been “extensively adapted,” in 
order to its stage-exhibition. This task, we under- 
stand, was contided to Mr. Planché,—who certainly 
has made the most of his privilege. We do not 
think that it has always been judiciously exercised ; 
—at any rate, the manner betrays more of the play- 
wright than of the dramatist. One difficulty in the 
way of putting Schiller’s * Fiesco’ on the stage was, 
the nature of the catastrophe. Historically, it was 
nothing more than an accident. Fiesco fell from a 
plank into the sea, and was drowned. The poet 
judiciously assigned a cause to this “ effect defective.” 
One of Fiesco’s fellow-conspirators, jealous of his 
power and dreading his ambition, in a spirit of ultra- 
republicanism pushes him from the p!ank, and walks 
on. Something more striking is supposed to be 
demanded by the English public; and accordingly 
Mr. Planché makes Verrina, the conspirator alluded 
to, stab Fiesco in the back while crossing the plank, 
and then slay himself:—a conclusion very unsatis- 
factory. The main dramatic element of Schiller’s 
play lies in the character of its hero; — and in 
its moral idea, which is—that ambition and love 
cannot inhabit the same bosom, whether the love of 
liberty or that of beauty. Fiesco sacrifices the hap- 
piness of his wife without remorse; pretending, for 
his political ends, to a liaison with the sister of Doria, 
and allowing his own countess to suffer meanwhile 
all the anguish of a jealous suspicion. In league 
with republicans to overthrow the constitution of 
Genoa, his creed is monarchical; and he aims at 
the dukedom,—which, a few moments before his 
death, he actually obtains, With all this dissimula- 
tion, Fiesco is depicted as proud and generous. He 
takes into pay a Moor who had been hired to assas- 
sinate him, and by his generosity attaches him to 
his person :—ultimately, by his pride, he repels him, 
and turns him into a deadly enemy. But Fiesco 
dissembles either too much or too little :—he is now 
the wisest of men, and now a fool. The same man 
could searcely have so successfully cajoled his fellow 
conspirators and the people, and fallen a victim 
through his unguarded straightforwardness of cha- 
racter to the malignant Moor. The inconsistency of 
this part of the plot was evidently felt by the audi- 
ence, and the drama lost interest immediately on the 
conduct of the hero becoming doubtful. The play 
was written by Schiller in prose, and belongs 
to the three or four plays which compose “ the first 
period” of his dramatic developement. Superior as 
a work of art, though not in power, to his ‘ Robbers,’ 
it is in both respects much inferior to his ‘Don 
Carlos.’ Mr. Planché has, we believe, effected his 
translation for the most part in b!ank verse,—which, 
though in general it sounded pleasantly enough, 
wanted weight.—The performance of ‘ Fiesco’ was 





calls it—‘as fresh to-day as a modern 


signalized by great care. Due attention was paid to 
the mise en scene. The scenery was mostly new and 
good, and the costumes were rich. Mr. Anderson as 
Fiesco aimed at the impressive and emphatic in the 
delivery of the text,—but was monotonous and slow 


Vandenhoff was frequently effective; and, indeed, 
partly owing to his style and partly to the situations 
in which he is placed, became the real hero, and 
carried away all the sympathy which the drama is 
capable of exciting. Miss Addison as Leonora is not 
to be commended. There was overmuch effort. in 
her acting,— but the result was feeble, and even 
repulsive. The house was crowded, but not en- 
thusiastic. 


O.ymric.—A new farce, from the French, by Mr. 
Wigan, has been successfully produced here, entitled 
‘A Dead Take-in.’ It is in two acts; and turns 
on the ostentation of courage in a certain Hector 
Poulet (Mr. Compton), — who, though given to 
bragging, is when in the thick of a quarrel made 
brave by desperation. Being ambitious of the re- 
putation of a duellist, this foible is taken advantage 
of by one Captain Darcourt (Mr. Wigan),—who, to 
prevent Hector’s marriage with his own mistress, 
provokes him into giving an affront, and then de- 
mands immediate satisfaction. Hector soon feels his 
valour “oozing” out. Compelled to fire at his ad- 
versary, who feigns to have been mortally hit, he is 
smitten with ludicrous remorse, and insists on burying 
the body of his victim; but in his terror he is fain to 
| intrust the pious office to others. In the second act 
| the supposed dead man appears again, as the notary 
charged to superintend the marriage settlement of 
Hector with the lady in dispute. The resemblance 
of the notary to the slain captain throws the ex- 
pectant bridegroom into a fright. The situation is 
' made the most of by Mr. Compton and Mr. Wigan 
| himself. The notary subsequently professes to be 
| the brother of the deceased. A new quarrel ensues, 
| the lights are put out, and Hector has another sup- 
posititious murder on his hands—the victim pretend- 
ing to fall out of thewindow. Mr. Wigan then appears 
the third time as the sister of the two Darcourts,— 
and again the resemblance perplexes and torments 
Hector. The lady, of course, is ultimately united 
to her Protean lover. 

On Monday night, Mr. Gustavus Brooke re- 
appeared on the stage of this theatre, in his old 
character of Othello. He performed it with his 
usual executive power. Mrs. Mowatt made a 
charming Desdemona; and Mr. Davenport as Jaga, 
developed a vein of quiet sargasm which told well on 
the audience. The house was fully attended. 

















































Srranp. — Fielding’s comedy of ‘The Miser’ 
(adapted from the Avare of Moliére) was performed 
on Monday. It has been reduced to three acts; 
but compression has not added to its effect. Mr, 
Farren in the hero, and Mrs. Glover in Lappet the 
chambermaid, exhibit their respective characters with 
strength and prominence:—but the ensemble is not 
attractive.—A series of papers in Punch has given 
the title to a little piece called ‘Scene in the Life 
of an Unprotected Female;’ but the drama is an 
independent production. A lady, imprisoned in her 
chamber by her uncle, a wig-maker, amuses her 
solitude by conversing with the lodgers in the house; 
whose voices are heard behind the scenes, sometimes 
engaged in ludicrous contest with each other. Fail- 
ing these, the heroine gets up a dramatic scene for 
herself. She, thus, imitates Mrs. Glover as Mrs. 
Heidelberg,—and, by the aid of a wig-block, goes 
through the balcony scene in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
It is almost needless to add, that the part was 
intrusted to Mrs. Stirling. The piece was decidedly 
successful, 


HaymarkEt.—The performances at this theatre 
have been occasionally varied by Mr. D. Jerrold's 
drama of ‘ Nell Gwynne :\—the heroine being very 
prettily interpreted by Miss Reynolds. 





Sap.er’s WeLts.—On Friday week ‘The Honey- 
Moon was performed; the part of 4ranza by Mr. 
Phelps,—that of Juliana, by Miss Fitzpatrick. The 
lady’s performance was distinguished by ‘much 
elegance. 





Surrey.—Mr. Creswick appeared, on Monday, 
in ‘ Othello.’ The Jago was Mr. Mead. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—After having 
done our best in recommendation of the Sebastian 





to a fault in his elocution. Moreover, he appeared 
to be suffering under a severe cold. As Verrina Mr. 





Bach Society [ante, p. 25] we feel that the follow- 
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ing note from a correspondent may pertinently be 
given.— 

I observe that.the entire government of the Bach Society 
is, according to the prospectus issued, to rest permanently 
with the present self-elected Committee; all the other 
members being excluded from any control over the funds 
or any influence"in the proceedings of the Society,—for any 
debts of which they would, of course, be individually 
responsible. However judiciously constituted the present 
Committee may be, I cannot but think this unusual regula- 
tion extremely ill advised, and quite unnecessary to pre- 
serve for the originators of this otherwise excellent scheme 
their due ‘influence in the Society.—I am, &c. X.Y.Z 
Our own views with regard ‘to the permanence 
of committees generally are well known. In the 
best of cases such an ordinance tends to breed 
despotism or to encourage supineness,—in the worst 
to nourish a taste for jobbing. In the present in- 
stance, however, the matter may be at its minimum 
as an evil to guard against. It would be easy to 
introduce a clause into the articles of the Society 
providing against debt being contracted ;—failing 
which no one need enter into membership. It would 
not be easy annually to make and remake a com- 
mittee for an institution of such peculiar character 
as the one projected. 

From another quarter we have received the follow- 
ing, in reference to the same Society.— 

Allow me through the medium of your columns to im- 
press on the promoters of so excellent and desirable an 
association the absolute necessity of giving a more extended 

ublicity to their plan than they have as yet done; for I 
eel sure that no organist, when fully acquainted with their 
int d arrang ts, can refuse to join in this long- 
delayed tribute of respect to the memory of the great father 
of fugue, &c. &c. A Lonpon ORGANIST. 
There is reason in the above note; the publication 
of which, we hope, will tend to produce the desired 
effeet. The programme of the Bach Society, as it 
stands, is too vague to attract the lay public; and 
by the above communication it would seem as if 
the “profession” will hold back from co-operation 
{which of course implies contribution) till some 
more definite statement of the Society’s intended 
operations is submitted to it. This, we are aware, 
it may not be easy to give: but till it be given the 
Society eannot be said to have taken form or fallen 
into order. 

While the London correspondent of the Paris 
Gazette Musicale is pleasantly acquainting its readers 
that,excepting the Wednesday Concerts (the Oratorios, 
of course, not counting), there is little or no music at 
present going on in this metropolis, we are obliged 
(as might be seen last week) to concentrate as closely 
as possible our notices of the entertainments really 
given—owing to their number. In addition to the 
Chamber Concerts last week noticed, we may now 
announce yet another entirely new series, promised 
by Messrs. Cooper and Hancock ;—and may further 
state that Mr. W. S. Bennett's Soirées will recom- 
mence shortly ;—at the first of which he will be 
assisted by Herr Ernst. The desire for this best music 
would seem to be spreading on every side,—since we 
are informed that the notable violinist is “retained” 
(as the lawyers say) for eight concerts at Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

Curious and interesting is one opera-rumour which 
has arrived from Paris: to the effect that Mr. Lum- 
ley has committed the much-talked-of libretto written 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre by M. Scribe, on the sub- 
ject of Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest,’ to be set by M. 
Halévy! An odd fate seems to attend this French 
‘Tempest ;’ which, it will be recollected, was an- 
nounced as in progress of composition by Mendel- 
ssohn, with a view to its immediate production, 
before the master had even accepted the libretto to 
set, or named a period as possible. Nay, more,— 
this taken-for-granted opera was cast—the cast was 
published—and the portraits of the actors and 
actresses were set before the public ere the book was 
ready,—still more, ere a note of music was on paper! 
—It is said, on good authority, that the Covent 
Garden management has once more concluded an 
engagement with Signor (this time, however, not 
with Madame) Ronconi;—that Mdlle. Vera will 
possibly replace that best of seconde donne Signora 
Corbari, who henceforward intends to “set up” as 
a prima donna,—and that Signor Lucchesi will also, 
possibly, appear at Covent Garden. — Meanwhile, 
Signora Ernesta Grisi has been tried at the Italian 
Opera in Paris.as Malcolm, in ‘La Donna del Lago:’ 
—a proceeding somewhat odd, in a theatre notori- 








ously unsuccessful, and which already possesses a 
competent contralto in Mdlle. Angri. 

M. Alizard is dead : a singer from whom much was 
at one time expected at the Grand French Opera, 
and whose death leaves the place of basso profondo 
there open to contest, whenever M. Levasseur shall 
retire.—Mdlle. Cathinka Heinefetter has reappeared 
at the same theatre without success.—Half a hun- 
dred representations of ‘ Le Prophéte’ do not seem to 
have blunted Parisian appetite—the opera being now 
established as a greater favourite even than ‘ Les 
Huguenots. Having been present at a recent 
representation, it may be worth while to strike a 
balance betwixt the performances of the Rue Lepel- 
letier and of Covent Garden, That the latter were 
better as regards chorus and orchestra there can be 
not a doubt. Miss Hayes, too, was more satisfactory 
as Bertha (a strictly secondary part) than Madame 
Castellan. Nor will M. Roger, in spite of his 
superior dramatic finesse, bear an instant’s com- 
parison with Signor Mario. The French tenor has 
not acquired—and now never will acquire—the ways 
of a large stage and grand drama; and much, there- 
fore, of his acting which is meant to be impressive 
is little better than the obvious pantomime of a 
dancer, who must impress his audience by tele- 
graphic signs. M. Roger's organ, too, has lost its 
sweetness of tone :—it is now a sound, no longer a 
voice. But the Anabaptists in Paris, headed by M. 
Gueymard, give to all the shadows of the music (so 
to say) a sharpness and decision, an intense con- 
trast and character, which entirely distance “the 
doleful tidings” droned by the three black-gowned 
men in London! Till we can approach their per- 
fection, as to clearness, force, and unity, it cannot be 
said that we are in case fairly to pass judgment on 
Meyerbeer’s last work. 





MISCELLANEA 


New Houses of Parliament.—Mr. Ewart wished to 
ask the honourable Member for Lancaster what was 
the present state of the New House of Commons, 
and when that house was likely to be ready for the 
reception of Members ?_Mr. T. Greene said, in 
reply to the first question, it was not very easy to 
define exactly the progress that had been made with 
the New House; but he supposed the principal 
object of the honourable gentleman was to ascertain 
whether it could be completed during the present 
session for the occupation of Members. He had no 
hesitation in saying that it would be perfectly 
possible to finish the chamber in which that house 
was to sit, so far as to render it fit for the reception 
of Members during the present session; but he 
apprehended that it would be utterly impossible for 
Members to use the New House with convenience 
or comfort to themselves until the refreshment- 
rooms, the library, and other apartments were com- 
pleted. He had written to Mr. Barry to ascertain 
from that gentleman when he conceived it possible 
that the House would be ready; and in reply Mr. 
Barry said, speaking of the refreshment-rooms and 
other apartments necessary for the convenience of 
Members: —* These portions of the building are now 
so far advanced towards completion that, if a sufficient 
vote is taken shortly, the whole will be got ready for 
use by the commencement of the next session of 
Parliament.” — Parliamentary Debate. 

British Institution.—May I ask how it happens that the 
** private view” of this Gallery is always open to the Royal 
Academicians, who ought to have nothing to do with it, 
and closed to the exhibitors themselves, who are told to 
expect everything from it? If I mistake not, this Institu- 
tion was founded to supply the deficiencies of the Royal 
Academy! If so, to be consistent, why not exclude all 
artists but those who support the Exhibition, and who are 
interested in being present on such occasions; instead of 
inviting an exclusive body (who have a “ private view” of 
their own elsewhere) to meet governors and patrons of Art 
to discuss the merits and defects of those who can scarcely 
be said to command any other arena for the display and 
sale of their works than this little mysteriously-conducted 
establishment ? Under this unfair arrangement, the exhi- 
bitors are virtually shut out from all chance of extending 
their professional connexion by meeting the purchasers of 
pictures.—I am, &c. AN EXaIBITor. 





To CorreEsponpEents.—R. A. K.—W. W.—M.—S. C.— 
8. B.—A Halting Student—E. E. W.—J. H. R.—received. 





Erratum—P. 132, col. 2, 1.69, for “‘ James” Ross read 
John Ross. 
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To be had of the Proprietor, Judith Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, 
Lambeth ; ond $ all] Boe sellers. 
ly. price 128, 6d, Vol. 
OOKER: s JOURNAL of BOTANY; being 
the brag for 1849. Edited by Sir W. JACKSON 
HOOKER, F.R.8., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Among 
the Contributions are Papers by the Editor. Professor Henslow, 
P.RS., Drs. Braiin, Bromfield, F.L.S.. Gardner, F.LS.. D. 
Hooker, F.R.S., Asa Gray, T homson, Wallich, F.R.S., The Rev. 
KH. J. Berkeley, FL F. Ms ame B. Clarke, J. ‘Miers. B. R.S., B. Seeman, 


and J. E. 
Reeve, Bethan a neers Puke wemstreet. Strand. 


rice 
A CENTURY ofORCHI DACEOUS PLANTS, 
selected from Curtis’s Botanical Hogasin . The Descrip- 
tions entirely re-written by Sir W. J. F.R.S. With 
reins | for Gaitans, by J. C. LYONS, *-y Noval 4to, Five 
ju! 
*x* To be elated in 20 Numbers, containing 100 Plates, 
ve, ees & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 
rplates, beautifully Coloured, 
YURTIS' S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Com- 
plete in 16 vols., royal Svo.. and illustrated with 770 Plates, 
reick Cslouned. Published at 431. 168.; price 21. Any of 
umbers may be had separately, » price 
Reeve, Benham & Reeve, King illiam-street. Strand. 


Reduced to 38, 6d, each Number. 
URTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.—The 
,Mesthiy Re- -issue commenced on the lst of August. Each 
Num t four d Plates,with correspond- 
ing Text and is in every respect ‘the same as originally published 





























Reeve, Benham & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


LITERAL T RA NSL ATION of the 
Fs EPISTLES of JOHN and rhs DE i ae INITE RULES 
of TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEINF LETTER, Author of 
* Rules for ascertaining the Sense aaaee in Ancient Greek 
Mauuscripts,’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, BY THE REV. F. 
WOODWARD. 
In 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
GERMONS, preached in St. Stephen's Chapel of 
Ease, Dgblis. 
y FRANCIS B. OoDWARD, M.A. 


ain. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Seow. 
smo. pri 
N ABRIDGM ENT of WALL'S HISTORY 
of INFANT BAPTIS 
By the Rev. WILLEAM HENRY SPENCER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo-place. 
BP. NIXON’S LECTURES ON THE CATECHISM, 
FOU 2 EDITION. 
0. price 188. the Fourth Editio 
ECTUR ES. HISTORIC AL, DOCTRINAL, 
4 and PRACTICAL, on the CATECHISM of the CHURCH 


of aUGLAS. 
y FRANCIS-RUSSELL NIXON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of ‘Tasmania. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-plaece. 


ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 248., Vol I “containing the Four Gospels 
(to be completed in Two Volumes), 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically 

revised Text: a Digest of various Readings: Marginal Re- 

ferences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: and a 

copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the 
Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 

y HENRY ALFORD. M.A 

Vicar of ee Leicestershire, and inte Fellow of Trinity 
‘ollege, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’ ps Churehyard and Waterloo-place, London 
and Deighton, Cambridge. aes ’ 
COMPLETION OF DR, TOWNSEND ‘s “NEW COMMENTARY 

ON THE PENTATEUCH AND THE BOOK OF JOB. 
Now ready, in 2 large vols. 8vo. (with Indexes), price 22. 5a. 


QCRIPTURAL | COMMUNION with GOD; 
‘or, the PENTATEUCH, and the BOOK of JOB; arranged 
in Historical and Chronolvugical Urder: newly divided into Sec- 
tions for daily reading; with jusrodustsona, and Prayers; and 
Notes for A Student and inate 
the Rev. GEURGE TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Canon of Durham. 

RT VI. (containing a Dedication to the Prelates of the 
cothe Church) is now ready, price l0s.; and the SECOND Vo- 
LUME, price 1. 5s. 


Rivingt St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 


B. 











PIRACIES ON THE INDIAN SEAS. 


IR EDWARD BELCHER'’S NARRATIVE 

eee VOYAGE of H.M.S. SAMARANG, during the Years 

1843—46 ; employed surveying the Coasts of Borneo, Celebes, and 

other Islands’ of the Eastern Lprentpelans Japan, Korea, Loo Choo, 
vols, 8vo., 35 Charts, Plates, and Etchings. 368. 

“ We would refer to Sir Edward Belcher’s narretive of the voyage 
of H.M.S. Samarang for accurate accounts of the piracies and 
atrocities of these fiends.”— The Times, 

“ Those who wish to get a clear view of the cong peer and policy 
of the principal peoples of those parts, to judge of our prospect of 
quickly opening an extensive trade in the arenieciene, and to form 
a distinct geographical ides of the som, must possess themselves 
of Capita Belcher’s work. 

Reeve, Benham & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


The Ninth (Octavo) Bathe, ~~ 2 and improved, 1848,) 


of 
LEMENTS “OF LOGIC. 
By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
By THe same AvuTHOR, 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 7th Edition, 
Revised 1846,) 108 6d. 

*y* The Publisher is under the necessity of stating, that the 
works on Logic and on Rueroric, lately issued as portions ofa 
“New and revised Edition of the ia Me tana,” 
have not been revised and corrected by the you ey nor can they 
be by any one else. Those books are, in fact, mere reprints of 
papers contributed to the Encyclopedia more than twenty years 

during which time very amet and important alterations and 
auditions have been made by the Author ; and every succeeding 
edition has been rendered a new and complete work up to the 
time of publication. 
London: John W. Parker, West 8 Strand. 


ast published. price 2. 
ARMIN re ESSAYS (Second Series). 
By = DAVIS, on we c 
by the same Aut 
The EFFECTS of the IM PORTATION of 
WHEAT on the PROFITS of FARMING. 


FARMING ESSAYS (FirstSeries). 2s. 6d. 

The INJURY and WASTE of CORN from 
the present Practice of too thickly Sowing. 4th Edition, 1s. And 

The FARMER'S RESOURCES for MEET- 
zne the REDUCED PRICES of their PRODUCE. 2nd Edition, 


Redford & Son, London-road, Southwark ; James 

Ridgway, Pincetitin. Binpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ -court ; 

and all other Booksellers 
- This day, 8vo. price, in cloth, 10s. 

AN, N INTRODUCTION to the BOOKS of the 

D and NEW TESTAMENT. with Critical Notices of 

THE Wr peress translated . 

SCH UMANN, 








i 





from the German of 


THE NOTHOR OF ‘THE PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF 
HE BIBLE. 
“The Author professes to on before his readers * thesure results’ 
ene by theological criticism within the last half century. Let 
hose who suppose that the Bible has received fatal blows from 
German critivism here satisfy themselves how little impression 
been thereby made oun its substance.” face. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Holy Bible, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, with copious Notes, Indexes, and Marginal 
References. In 4 vols. 8vo. 3.68, (The Uld and New Testaments 
are sold separately.) 

2. A New Volume of Sermons. 12s. 


3. Ecclesiastical and Civil History philosophically 
ba ay a in -~_re to the future Reunion of Christians. In 
vols. 8vo. 11. 12 





LIBRARY OF PLAIN SERMONS, 
In 10 vols. in 8vo. (sold separately,) price 6s. 6d. each, 


LAIN SERMON S. 
By CONTRIBUTORS to the ‘TRACTS for the TIMES.’ 

This Series, now complete, contains 317 original Sermons of mo- 
derate length, written in simple language. and in an earnest and 
impressive style, forming a copious body of practical Theolo; zy. in 
accordance with the Doctrines of the Church el England. They 
are particularly suited ne family reading. he last Volume con- 
tains a general 1 Index of Subjects. and a Table of the Sermons 
adapted to the various Seasons of the Christian Year. 

The Editor of the Guardian, in a recent review ef the Work, 
writes, “ It would he difficult for any one to find fault with this 
Series of Sermons. It is most intere sting to learn that they are as 
popular in our Sister Church in America as in our own; and (a 
fact not a little remarkable), even among the Dissenters there, on 
account of that practical seriousness and reality which pervad 
them.”—* Two entire volumes and many detached numbers are by 
one writer, who is apparently the eaker of The Christian Yea 
The ninth volume is composed of Lectures on the Catechism, + 
the Rev. Isaac Williams. 

“ 1t is not too much to say of this excellent Series, that its pub- 
lication forms an era in the literature of the Church of England : 
as a body | Divinity, in Faith and Practice, for the unlearned, as 
well as the lea: er. it is unrivalled.”— English rehman, 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


DE PORQUET?’S Seventeenth Edition, just out, 
of his FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, bein a Col- 
lection of imple and pepacaetive Histories of Eminent ersons, 
such as Mozart, Henry Kirke White, “harles the Fifth Napoleon, 
Cromwell Wolsey, &e., A he arran,: »i for children. 2a. 6d. 


11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and all Bookseller 


FRENCH COMPARATIVELY IN NO TIME. 
An extraordinarily powestal incentive to enable persons who know 
but little of French to speak it in a few hours, and those who 
ow nothing of it to become acquainted with it in a few hours. 
E TRESOR de l’ECOLIER; or, the Art of 
4 Making French at Sight. By Mons. F. De PORQUET. The 
235th thousand, being the 33rd oaeien, Jat out. Price 3. A 
woik now nearly universally adopte 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent- garden ; and all Booksellers. 


TO FRENCH aul oe — _— MASTERS. 


DE PORQUET'S. N! EW °F RENCH- ENGLISH 

DICTLON ARY ; in which the Prenunciation of all difficult 
words has been distinctly marked. Upwards of 5.000 words and 
phrases have been added to this edition. The French-English and 
English-French parts oe — 58. 











German and Italian *Trésors, to turn one’s own 
Language into German or Italian without a Master, 36, 6d, and 48. 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


TO —— MASTERS, SCHOOLS AND F 

ASY FRE NCH GRAMMAR, 

Just published. carefully reviaed. — copious 
ition 





__[Frn.y 
=== 


AMILIRS 
Exercises, the 


th ed 
E PORQU E ed NEW P 

GRAMMAR. Price 3s 6d. This Gramma Stan 
easiest, both to pupil and teacher, ever yet published, a fer ty 


and imperceptibly, without fatiguing, 


in 


agrammatical and conv ersational ate - is net mink 
Key to Exercises in ditto. 1s, 


Also, 
Conversational Exercises to the above, Just out 


Book: 


8a. 
F. oo, Pe Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and y 





a. 1a 
ENGINEERING a CLASS-BOOks, 


Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 engraved forthe W, 


4UCLID ’"S ELEMENTS OF 


PLANE 


4, OMETRY: with EXPLANAT 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS te ES irereon al 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
apenas te > COOLEY, A.B, 
r e* Histo B) 
uthor o’ i ry of Maritime pnd Toland Discovery,’ 


egroland 


of the 


N 
“ Thisis the best edition of the Elements 
By the occasional use of algebraic sy mabels for na rere 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few athe 


on Geometrical tary? sis in the Appendix are of great 
the 





pupils and teachers. — Atheneum, 


value; 
al bean 


will be found useful both 


* A neat and a. edition of the universal uction 
thematical study, divested of the diffusivences Berge re ~~ 


Alexandrian clothed 


his expositions. Mr. Cool 


ley has 


Appendix of additional matter to exercise th 
fixed a very sensible LA oer on the wuility, of the seh 


best mode of pursuing it.”—§ 


r. Cooley seems almost to wish to co 

that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ pa tt 
diminished both the velumeaie 
the student. Prefixed to the Ble 


of Playfair, he has considerab] 
work, as well as the labour of 


Own motte, 


ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 


for the elegance of their style as for _ 
soning.”— Civil Engineer and Architect’ 


my corvectnens 
Reema of their ree 


“ Mr. Cooley has produced an odition at Euclid’s Elements, whied 


for brevity, clearness, 
learners, cannot be easily su 


and discerning attention to the wante 


hen we add that it sm 


markable for its typographica neatness, that its form is con 


and price moderate. we fee! 
sive circulation.”"— Dublin 


+'-—4 Mase! predicting for it an exter 


Uniform with the -Flementa’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROP. 


SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,aSupplem Euelid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to thes "Elements for the 


poe: of s oenate and pri ~ vate =, U dA peng se 
t Six of Ew 


ropositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
neatest_ manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
rofesses) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS. Scholastic Journal 

ey contains a collection of deduced Propositions a 


ced from the F 
ms. 


plainest ane 
(what it 
he 


are illust init by 


lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine, i et 
“ Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachersof the 


Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
en as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 


“ The propositions, 


ve 
are demonstrated in iE Key, which must. therefore, become avery 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring clags 


of students.”— United S 


Ill, 
p. 8vo. price 


‘OOLEY'S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ El 


withtheE: 





printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lan*, London, 





‘70 ALL WHO HAVE 
HE GARDENE 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
RS’ CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
of oe February 2, contains Articles on 


Advertisement du 
AgeneSan --~ by Mr. 


EE and steam power, 
Mr. Hoskyns 
Agricultural economy 
acon 
Bamboo, the 
Beeperies, evergreen, by Mr. 
Butter, bad 
Caleutta Botanic Garden—Mr. 
Boots 's appointment to 
Calendar, horticultural 
Calendar, agricultural 
p aowegg — 
Carts, Scotch 
——. Cumberland 
Clod-erusher, Cumberland 


Co 
Diseases of p) 
os Te ses, by Mr. 


Econom vs agricultural 

Elvaston Castle 

Entomological Society,(Obituary 
of Mr. Edward Doubleday) 
‘arm memoranda 

Farming, high 

Farming, cost of 100 acres on the 
4-course system 

Farming, Scotch 

Florists, annual meeting of 

ovens +7 ill effects at pruning 

-— ‘spectabilis, by Mr. Fau- 


cou 

Grass seeds 

Grass Jand, to improve, by Mr. 
Taylor aud Mr. Jones 
Jams 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agri 


Helgwows, by Mr. Mechi 
ook 
Huxtable’s (Mr.) pamphlet 





land, by Mr. Taylor 
— 


Pear 
Pear ie Thom mance es 


ompson 





old, to 
Simin ‘Limonia) Isureols, by 
aS Munro 


Sprou' 
Steampover and agricultare, by 


08 
Timber, road effects of pruning 02 
Trade memoranda 


Traveller, notes 4 Chetswath. 





cultural 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 


Mark-lane, and Smit 
Hop, Hay, and Seed 


the Potate, 


e} with returns from 

ae a a a whe 
condensed account of all the transactions of the 
ORDER of any Newsvender. OFFIC 

ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 


EB for Advertise 
Londen. 





DENS. 

NICLE 
ITE, 
LINDLEY) 
Dn 
Mechi 


mphlet 


paper, wilh ¢ 
r Advertise 
don. 


THE ATHENAZUM 


167 





ye11633, 


L LETTE RS.— LETTER 2nd. 
Bl ARITICAL I INTELLECTUAL CULTURE, By 
x HEE AL ti, Author of ‘Exact Philosophy, &c. 


Newspaper Reason- 

st. Anti-Theologic- pa 

Pie A of the Ancient and Modern Fundamenta 

Atheism logician ; and the ease with which he 

Serene patagenist commands our ad- 
ells Messenger. 


& “Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row ; and Effingham 


Wilsov, }. Royal E 
ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL — 
rd Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 1 
DVENTURES of a MEDICAL “STUDENT. 
As ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 
By With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 

* are = who read one of these stories that will not go on 
ert whole; and we can promise those who take up this 
yolume m uch pleasant rea: reading, with passages of great power, and 

ews. 
mane oo exhibit force and power. The author is 
Taithe eoarellous and terrible, mon sometimes deals with his 
pak ls — Athena 
io hae Dt ful Treadii ee this volume.” 
“We cannot imagine more delightf ng Gan thie ve 
dala: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, seven doors from 


ow to KEEP a HORSE for LESS than 
H =—s SHILLING per DAY !!! and make the Animal look 
he now does when you are paying not less than 12s. to 

week. Consider the enormous saving in these hard times 








Secor or by letter, inclosing a stamp, to 118, Fen- 
g@urch-street, City, opposite the Blackwall eoteer. at MARY 
WEDLAKE & Co.'s Colonial and Agricultural Implement Manu- 
factory. established in 1804, Numerous references given to firms 
harping from fifteen to seventy horses these ten years on the same 





pee 
ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
4 ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Lae rates are charged by fae open, Hus thus giving an immediate 
ofa prospective and uncer/ain 0: 
ftom for emale lives have been ‘materially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of ae 


London 
le. % well ‘in; ar Strand, 
Mr. Henry Disdale. ng EW MAN, 
pA . and Secretary, York. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


poseal LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET. LONDON. 
Charles Cave, 





Esq. eo 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. Deput, n, 

The third decennial and second quin —. appropriation of 
Profits will be made in the year ue. on Policies effected during 
thecarrent year will be i 1 division of 

cent, of the whole Profits. 
aity.—In addition to an adequate reserve to meet the lia- 
under every Policy, valued separately. this Company affords 
bebe of a rata ribed Capital, exceeding in amount 100 per 
the gross value of all its liabilities, at a charge of less than 
ox on the Premiums received during the last quinquennial 


The Profits added to many of the oldest Pclicies are sufficient to 
ttinguish all the future Premiums. 

Onethird of the Premium from the commencement may remain 
yh which 1,500), may be insured on payment of a Pre- 


for 1,000, 
Insurances nat participation in Profits are granted at re- 


ced Premium 
Prapectuees and further information may be had at the Chief 
(fice, as above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall; or of the 
Agate in Town ‘and Country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. — 


QUN 1 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
L .oeee NDON, 
Charles Bell Ford. Es: Esq. Chairman. 
Lay Rated, Eo M.P. | Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
i’. P, ‘Pleyaell Bonverie, ay Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
usq. 4. 
fanuel enys Gockeral, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
din Drummond, £sq. 





George Warde agape Esq. 
Brice Pearse, 

Charles Richard a Pole, Esq. 
Lambert Pole, 
Henry Rich, Esq. ~~ P. 
ae I Stuart, Esq. M.P. 


Viliam Franks, Esq. 
Vilna R Hamilton, E 
Gx HG. Hamilton, RN. 
Claude George Thorn 

CHAKLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
to inform the public that the Holders of 


this Society are entitled to participate in the 
Rowling to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
ich may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 

~ or ofany of the Agents of the Societ; 
Premiums required by this Office on nf oung Lives are lower 

tan those of funy of the ol satahiiehed 

4 Bonus was leclared in January, ‘oss to ~~ ® Policy Holders 
@ttied to sdipate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
a on to the Policies were = Tt average Of the dif- 
nnumM on , or 29 per 
ne ~ tn yy) from the weston when the Policy 
\ Pre entitled to participate in the Profits of the 


[Xton eA SSURANCE OFFICE, 
‘ E. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
(aubill and Baker-street, London ; Coll oan, Dublin ; and 
e, Hamburgh. 
a! nstituted a.p, 1714. 
ILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman. 
H eaaner ~ N.'Esq" ' Deputy: Cha hairman, 
as been wer and, with the 
bai te  seppunnlons towards the next 
~ le upon and with the sum insured. 
om Will show the annual amount of Bonus on Poli- 
oe Great Britain, according to the ages of 
ee Pease 
in for t 
last Seven Years, sametime. 
1922, 108, 10d, 1058, : about 70 per cent. on 





such amount of Premium. 


TH : 8, Secreta: 
ie in all its touche. including the pom of 
turned on septennial insurances. 


REITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament 
(4th Vict. cap. 1X.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered to the Public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing Fund, acc umulated from the Premiums on up- 
wards of 8,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assure: 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive ‘lables which have been computed with great care and labour, 
expressly for the use of this Institution. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 

burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; "4. College-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 

AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Bonus added to — from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is 3 as follow 





m added |s 
Pe > haley 
in 1841, 


Sum added | 
to Policy 
in 1848. 


Sum 


~ Assured. Time Assured. 





£5,000 £787 10 0 

5,000 | 12 yea 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 0 
5,000 8 years 100 0 0 0 
5,000 ee ee 0 
5,000 y e ee 0 si 

5,000 y ee ee 0 5,225 00 

The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, . Waterloo- place. Pall J all. London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD-OFFICE, 
OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, ON OR BE- 
FORE Ist MARCH. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Established in 1831. 
Founded on the Model of the “ London Equitable.” 
LONDON OFFICE — 61 a, MOORGATE - STREET. 


Witton 
JOSEPH LAURIE, Ese M.D. 
12, Lower Berkeley “street, 
Portman-square. 


13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 6 8 
rs 500 0 0 














Solicitor. 
CHARLES LEVER, Esq 
1, Frederick’s-place, 

Jewry. 


HEAD OFFICE—2, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The BxISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 
AL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 


re Poun 
U ED FUND to nearly Half-a- Million sterling. 
WHOLE PROFITS are allocated amongst the Policy- 
holders every Thre 
Triennial illocation 2 will take place at Ist March 1 
A Policy of £1,000 effected on Ist March 1832, and tens 
claim before Ist March 1850, will have increased byt these additions 
to FOURTEEN HUN DRED and TWENTY-NINE POUNDS. 
Other renee ip proportion. 
Table of Rates and Form of Proposal may be had on application 
at the Society’ 's Office, Gla, Moargate-gtrest, City, 
1LLIAM COOK, Agent. 


BY BENJ. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY, 
OLDING DRAWING MODELS. — These 
Models, on an entirely new construction, consist of Cottages, 
Churehes, Bridges, Towers, &c. in outline and in colour, so as to 
enable the pupil to sketch at once from nature. From the facility 
thus afforded, and som their compactness, they are admirably 
adapted for schools and pee ate families; and lying flat in a folio, 
are from their portabi ity invaluable to the drawing-master. 
Elementary Series, 2 guineas ; Advanced Series, 3 guineas ; Single 
Models, from 78. 6d.—Sold by the principal Artists’ Colourmen and 
Stationers throughout the Kingdom. 


ECHI’S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, and 
TEA-CHESTS, 4, Leadenhall. street, London, combine all 
that is superb and eee with the most approved patterns, a 
vented by himself, manufactured on his own premises, where m 
be seen some of the richest specimens in the world of Papier Mache 
Goods, Dressing-cases, Bagatelle tables, Ivory Chessmen and Chess- 
boards, rich Card-cases, Tablets, and in fact everything for the 
work-table re dressing to} “let, displayed in astyle of elegance not 
surpassed by anyin this kingdom. Mechi is thes le and original 
inventor of the Castellated Tooth-brushes. Magic Strop and Paste, 
the Peculiar Steel Razor, the Cushioned Bagatelle-tables, and 
a improvements in Portable Desks and Dressing-cases com- 


bin 
F200 B-CrL << 

Best quality, warranted 28, 6d. per square yard. 

Persian and Turkey patterns my 9d. © 

Cocoa- Fibre Soins, good .. 18. 7d, - 

Ditto, bet qual; ny 8. 9d. 

Japanned Folding Moonta from 
Jowett, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford street. 


Beri uy ecron. Cc O,, 
THE PATENTEES, 
- Te fully to intimate to their friends and the public 
, that they hese added to their extensive assortment of 
ECTRO PLATE, 
maodne| variety of 
SBILVER, ous. and 


PRODUC Wf ager 
in the een 3 ass of Art, 


udin) 
SIDEBOARD TABLE AND OTHER PLATE, 
» VASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS. 
ures from the Antique, 


aud tr from the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 
The whole of the ahere Articles are manufactured b 

Messrs. ELKINGTON &-CQ,. on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and pemaeenate. of at the lowest pomible 
cost, the best examples of Ancieutand Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment will amply repay both the artist and connoisseur. 

22, Kegent-street, corner of Jermyn-street, "} London. 

45, Moorgate street, 

Manufactory. Newhall-street, Birmingham. 

















and 








plating and Gilding as usual. 


MPORTANT NOTICE. —Enmigrants are in- 
formed MARY WEDLAKE & CO. have from time to time 
supplied the first settlers to Swan River. Port Natal, and all the 
Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
they beg an inspection of their stock at 118, Fenchurch street, 
near the Blackwall Kailway. N.B. Persons becoming purchasers 
may have the benefit of an introducti.n to parties known to the 
firm at either of the above-named places. 


SE LF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; seams size ditto, 5 

quires for 1s, ; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. yer } 
Wax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Plate engrav 
Cards printed for 28. 6d. A choice Collestion of Dressing Ly 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOUD'S, 75, New Bond- -street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308 sent carriage free 

*,* The finest Fau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lis 
per case of six bottles. 


RNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 


from Paris a large variety of Fourteen-day CLOCKS, 
to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 
China, The designs are pastoral and historical, and include 
a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The price is four, 
five, and seven yma each, and upwards. 
A: B. SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Statue 
of f the Duke o Duke of Wellington, 


MPROVEMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Stove 
invites 7 emen to inspect his im reverecats in the make of 

Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE combines utility 
with elegance and extreme sim licity : it — be applied to every 
description of Coat, Plain or Re ‘imenta to Ladies is 
Habits) The PATENT DOUBLE- FRONTED U OVER-COAT 
& perfect protection from wet aa walking, riding or driving.and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—T hese improvements may be obtained through any res: 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-street. 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 

POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and a!) impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purity the breath: 
M. & Co., from the many x years they have been celebrated as ‘I ooth- 
brush Makers, have h epnertanitics (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now +J- in pronarins the Tee 
ceipt from which the is 
recommend its universal adoption. t Polen -f retail 4 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
2s. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Roy 
Arme, combined with those of H. R. Prince Albert, on the lia 

the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
© “Metealtes Bingley & Co., 180 B, Oxford-street.” 


‘HE TE ETH.—A very curious invention con- 
ected with Dental Surgery has been eer by Mr. 
HOWARD. of 17, George-street, Hanover-square. It e intro- 
duction of an entirely new description Of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble 
natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer. They will uever change colour or decay, and will 
found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of ren or ee wong ih 
and will support and preserve the teeth that are is gua- 
ranteed to restore articulation and anaes The j invention 
deserves the notice of the scientific, and is of importance to many 
persons ; and those who are interested in it cannot do better than 
avail themselves of Mr. Howard's skill as a dentist. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 


The extraordinary efficacy, and beveg on ie x of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rende' ust) 
throughout the world for its remarkable vir in 
preven, and beautifying the Human Hair, It insinuates ‘its 
alsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, an juxurious redundancy, tothe 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of dness is 
peculiarly active ; so that. in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL has superseded the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of uature. In the 
growth of Warskers, Eyeprows, and Musracuios, it is also un- 
failing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especial] 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, an 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. ‘I'he ppirenese of 
Royalty throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which this Oil 
is universally held, together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of 
its merits.—Price 3s. 6d. and 7¢.; or Family Bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 


On the wrapper of each bette: ~~ “Ge genuine 
article are these win) in two 

Sold by A. KOWL 

and by: all Ci Chemists ona | Pe 


FOR, PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
STREN GTHERLYG the DI oneryn. ORGANS. — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and CHAMO .—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable ae It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, .~ st 
appetite, dimness of sight. fainting fits, wasting of the fi 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and porvene afections. and mr 
impurities of the blood sane by unhealthy climates, too sedenta: 
a life, or other causes. the diligent use of this is purifying medi 
cine, the energies of hes ole nervoussystem will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the > symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and h tared to to the feeble and afflicted by its 
hk Ss 2a. 4s. 6d., 11., and 228. each 
red only by W. Ffrench, Practi 
Holborn (two doors west of Chance: pane —The lis, and 228, sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of E) d. 


Also, FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE PILLS. Price 1s. 1)d., 28 4s. 6d., 118., and 
p— Nea size free by post on receipt of Fhe or a post-office 


NOTHER miraculous Cure of a LIVER and 
STOMACH COMPLAINT by HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS.— 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, 
dated June 15, 1849 ;—" To Professor Holloway. Sir,— Your valu- 
able Pills have been the means, with God's blessing, of restoring 
me to perfect health. I had suffered for two years with a severe 
liver and stomach complaint, and was given up as incurable b 
several eminent doctors, mv case appearing so hopeless that deat 
was daily expected. In this critical state I commenced taki 
your Pills, which I continued for a few weeks, and they have so 
effectually cured me that I now enjoy the best of health.”—Svld b; 




















ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OLL. 
Ds& SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
rfumers. 








Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free. 
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, droggists ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





To be published in February. 
I. 


DR. JOHNSON: 
HIS LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘Tue Primitive Cuurca IN ITs Episcopacy,’ 
* Dr. Hookwell,’ &c. 
In 8vo. 


mf. 


THE NOMADES OF THE WEST; 


Or, ELLEN CLAYTON. 
A Romance. 


By S. D. Huyeuve. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. (On Tuesday.) 


If. 
SPRING TIDE; 
Or, THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Jonn YoncE AKERMAN. 
‘Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 


And may enjoy such quiet walks as these.” 
SHAKSPEARR, King Henry VI. 


In feap. 8vo. 


Iv. 
ANTONINA; 
Or, THE FALL OF ROME. 


By W. Wikre CoLLIns, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Samuel Collins, R.A.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 
COMPRISING 
A HISTORY of the ISLAND of CUBA, its PRESENT 
POSITION, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and DOMESTIC; 
.And its RELATION to SPAIN and tlie UNITED STATES, 


‘By the Author of ‘ Lerrers From Cua.’ 
In post 8vo. 


EVENINGS AT SEA. 


In post 8vo. 


Vir. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS; 


CONCLUDING 


‘THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


In crown 8yo. neatly bound, price 6s. 


THE HAND OF GOD IN 
HISTORY; 


oR, 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE HISTORICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE EXTENSION AND ESTABLISUMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Hous Reap, A.M. 
With an Introduction and Notes, 


By the Rev. Henry Curistmas, M.A., 
Librarian of Sion College. 


New Works now ready. 


WHITE JACKET: 
OR, THE WORLD IN A MAN-OF-WAR. 


By Herman MELvILLeE, 
Author of ‘Omoo,’ ‘Typee,’ ‘ Mardi,’ and ‘ Redburn, 
his First Voyage.’ 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 
ANDALUCIA. 


By the Hon. R. Dunpas Murray. 


** Whoever wishes to while away an hour or two in the 
most charming company—whoever wishes to bask in an 
Andalucian sun, look on an Andalucian beauty—tread the 
marble pavements of the Moorish holy places—revel to 
excess in all the sensations of a most beautiful existence, 
and learn how to avoid the ‘ pulga and chinche’ of a Spanish 
inn bed—let him take the Hon. Dundas Murray in his hand, 
and if he does not thank us for tle introduction, we will 
not give a peseta for his brains.”—Morning Chronicle. 

2 vols. pust 8vo. 21s. 


Ill. 


THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 


A TALE OF THE TIME OF OLD. 
By Mrs. J. B. Wess. 
Author of ‘ Naomi,’ ‘ Julamerk.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


Iv. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES; 


A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND 
MOROCCO, 
By Davip Urquuart, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 28s. 
** Full of originality and talent These volumes give 
the fullest and best account that we have yet had of Mo- 


This book is most valuable and interesting.” 
Daily News. 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 


By HARRIET RAIKES. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 


vi. 


THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN 
GIANTS: 
SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 


By the Rev. Henry Curistas, M.A. F.R.S, F.S.A. 
Librarian of Sion College. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 1. 4s. 


vil. 


SAINT LEGER; 


OR, THE THREADS OF LIFE, 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. neatly bound. 


** A powerfully written work. The variety of characters 
introduced, all sharply chiselled, their varied fortunes and 
destinies, all contribute to impart to ‘Saint Leger’ a cha- 
racter of originality and high moral and intellectual interest 
not often met with in works of fiction.”—Jokn Bull. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 


HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 


By Joun M‘Lean. 





In. 8yo. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


New Burlington-street. 
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7 HESPEROS ; or, TRAVELS in the West 
Mrs HOUSTON, Author of ‘Texas and the Gulf of 
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NEANDER'’S JULIAN the APOSTAT 


HIS GENERATION. ‘Trans , 
Bedell, Oxford. er Ae 
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DR. WHEWELL ON © . Freem: 
CATION. IN CAMBRIDGE Et. TiNIVE 


Part 11. Discussions and Changes, 1840-59, 
Recent 


Also a New Edition of Part L. Principles and 3 td 
Histor, 






CANTERBURY PAPERS. Number] and 
II.,6d. each. These Papers are published occasionally to cineabe 
pg rep agen objects, plans, and proceed. 
ings he 21s e Settle , bury, i 

om oft e Founders of the Settlement of Canterbury, in Ney 


HINTS ON CHURCH r 
By J. CECIL WYNTER, M.A., A Ipry tale 
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DR. NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE of the BE February 7 
HEAVENS. A New Edition, illustrated with large Phtag MA POT. 
Clusters and Nebule, discovered by means of the great T a EOL 
of Sag Some, and Symbolical Sketches by the late Davin Som, having 
——. tary shall act 

HOMERIC BALLADS: the Greek Text, wih fh emote 





the late Dr. MAGINN. 





a Metrical Translation and Notes. = 4 











Collected from * Fraser's Magazine,’ and carefully revised, 6, sonum. Car 

Geological So 

. r February 6 

The CITY of GOD: a Viston of the Past, the i DOYA 
ert Ge Seer. A Symbolical History ofthe y 

Yhurch of all Ages, and especi depicted in s : 

po ay ee a I a y as depicted in some of the Scena otc 

_—_—_ and Assistan 

PORT PHILLIP iw 1849. By J. B. Crom. SU 





—k Nine Years’ Resident in the Colony, Withs 


The DOCTRINE of a FUTURE STATE: 
The Hulsean Lectures for 1849. By W. G. HUMPHREY, BD. 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. &éd 


The STAR of the WISE MEN: a Commer 
tary on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew. By R. C. T’ £NCH 
B.D. Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, 2 











































The SEA-SPIRIT, and other POEMS, By 
Mrs, STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 4s. 6d, 


LETTERS TO A NIECE. “A Series of 
Letters of Advice on Reading, Manners, the Formation of the 
Mind, and kindred topics.” 3s. 6d. 


PEARSON on the CREED. Revised and 
Corrected by T. CHEVALLIER. B.D. Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Durham. Edited for the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 





ISRAEL AFTER THE FLESH. Te 
Judaism of the Bible distinguished from its Spiritual Religion 
~~ = Rev. W. H. JOUNSTONE, M.A. Chaplain of 

08. Gu, 


The ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENG 
LAND, in English and Latin; with Historical Notice, Scripture 
Proofs, and the Latin of the Original XLII Articles Edited by 
W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby. 
Second Edition, 1s, 6d. 





ll 


CLASSICAL TEXTS, 


Carefully revised from the best Editions:— 


Cicero de Senectute. 1s. Terentii Andria. 1% 
Cicero de Amicitia. 1s. Virgilii Georgica. ls. 
Cicero pro Plancio. 1s. Ovidii Fasti. 2s. 
Cicero pro Milone. 1s. Platonis Phedo, 2% . 
Cicero pro Murena. 13. Platonis Menexenus. 


Euripidis Bacche. ls. 
Sophoclis CEdipus Tyrannus 
With Notes, 2s. 6d. a 
Sophoclis Philoctetes- With 
Notes, 2s. 
Zschyli Eumenides Is 


Cicero de Officiis. 2s. 

Ciceronis Oratio Philippica 
Secunda. Is. 

Taciti Germania. 1s. 

Taciti Agricola. 1s. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico. Books 
LtolV. 1s. Gd. 





London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 
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